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Muestion: 


in 
“An atom is 


1X3 () basic matter, 
it's indivisible.” 


“An atom is the 
smallest part of 


un 
1903 matter that can be 
chemically combined.” 


‘An atom consists of 


un 
19 ) i a nucleus and 
°F anumber of electrons.” 


‘ach boy scores 100%... for his time! 


Knowledge yrows Discoveries are made Devices are invented, _ . — r — 
People are born and become famous. Ways of life alter. Yester- THE NEW 1955 
day’s fact is often today’s legend AMERICANA 
And yesterday's encyclopedia is not good enough for today 
; . , ; 25,500 pages 
Phat’s why today’s Americana is continually revised—guaran- pas 
teeing you an Americana which describes—comprehensively and 60,000 articles 


accurate ly developments in the modern world 1 he Ame ricana ° 
of five years ago did not have the hydrogen bomb, the atomic 19,000 illustrations 
submarine, NATO, Cinerama, Cybernetics, a full treatment of 44,000 cross references 


Antibiotics. and hundreds of biographies of men and women in 

the news. Thus the 1955 Americana is almost a new work as 280,000 index entries 

compared with The Americana of five years ago. 20,000 pages 
completely revised 


(1950-1955) 


The Encyclopedia 
MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





FREE teaching aids 


These carefully planned booklets, charts and films provide a fresh 


approach to a variety of classroom subjects through the medium 
of bituminous coal —a natural resource that enters into all our daily 
lives. Send for sample copies of those you plan to use, 


BOOKS 


. "The Genie Story”— for intermediate grades—tells in 
colorful cartoon strip form how a boy is shown the 
wonders of coal by a genie. 
- “Class Report’ —for intermediate grades—planned as a 
series of _— pupil reports about coal and its use in 
everyday life 
. "The Bituminous Coal Story” —for upper grades —tells 
about coal’s origin, history, production, uses and future 
uses. Illustrated in color 
. “The Beginnings of Coal” 
origin 


CHARTS, MAPS 


. “Map of Coal Areas in the United States" — a 9” x 16” 
color map of coal areas and a listing of our nation's 
coal reserves and annual production 


illustrated description of coal’s 


. “Cutaway View of an Underground Mine"— a 12" x 18” 
chart in three colors showing the workings of an under- 
ground with descriptions of 
machinery 


mine modern 


mining 


. “A Miracle of Modern Chemistry” —a color chart showing 
many important chemical derivatives and products of 
bituminous coal, 


Indicate pieces desired 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 


FILMS 


- “Powering America's Progress" —16-mm., color, sound 


. “The Magic of Coal” 


. “Underground Adventure" 


film 25 mins. long. Shows how coal is mined and used, 
Hailed as one of the finest industrial films ever made. 
16-mm., black and white, sound 
film 18 mins. long. Shows how coal is mined and used. 
16-mm., black and white, 
sound film 12 mins. long. A fascinating trip by boys 
through a coal mine 


. Three Strip Films available from producer for nominal 


handling costs: (1) “Coal Mining: The Story of 
Buried Sunlight’ in 29 brilliant full-color pictures, 
(2) “Coal Where We Find It and How We Mine It,’ 
(4) ‘The Power of Coal.” Both (2) and (4) are in black 
and white. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
Seuvthern Building, Washington 5, 0.C 


Send sample copies of items numbered 


Nome 
School 


City 


Use numbers only no tithes necessary 


Position or Grade 


Address 


Zone State 











STUDENTS LOVE 
THIS HOMEWORK 


because 


THEY CAN WIN 


43 CASH PRIZES 


WESTERN UNION’S 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY" 
CONTEST 


announced September 29 
Scholastic Magazines 


Te writers of best Birthday Greetings 
Telegrams, Western Union will award 
cash plus Certificate of Achievement 
to best entry in each class sending in 
15 or more entries through the teacher. 
Contest gives your students useful know!l- 
edge about writing and communications! 
See Western Union's announcement ad in 
September 29 Scholastic Magazines for 
full details 











More lips for 


leen-agers 


on safe driving 


WOM coast to coast educators 

have applauded General 
Motors’ safety advertisements 
for young drivers. 


The series resumes this month 
in “Scholastic” as a GM Test 
Driver tells why “Fine Drivers 
Treat Cars with Respect.” 


You can have reprints for stu 
dents without cost or obligation. 
Just write to: 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 


CONTENTS OCTOBER 6, 1955 


ARTICLES 

Citizenship or Culture? Harold M. Long 
Hardy R. Finch 

John W. Studebaker 


Patrick D. Hazard 


Choosing an Encyclopedia 
Curriculum and Teachers’ Status Report 
TV Excellence: It's Up to You 


Radio-TV Program Chart 


Nightmare in Red Patrick D. Hazard 


Cyrano Audrey Hodgins 


CC-TV—What Is It? Gene Udell 
Books for Your Bozaar 
When Students Tour 
Washington Weekend 


10 Top Student Tours 


Put Your Own Sound on Film William J. Temple 


DEPARTMENTS 

Book Bazaar 6-T Critics at Work 

Capsule News 8-T Travel Tips 

Useful Tools and Methods 24-T Disc Talk 

Teaching Guide 27-T New Films and Filmstrips 
Listenables and Lookables 36-T Free Period 

About Books 40-T Free Materials Coupon 


NEXT MONTH: All About Books 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor; Roy A. Gallant, Managing 
Editor; Nicholas Kochansky, Art Director; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager; Vera 
Falconer, Visual Aids; Hardy Finch, English and Book Editor; Harold M. Long, Social 
Studies; Audrey Noall, Travel; Stanley Solomon, School Journalism; Howard G 
Spalding, Principal’s Department; William J. Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment; Patrick 
D. Hezerd, Radio-TV Editor 

Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, Junior 
Scholastic, or Practical English, receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their order 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


TEACHER EDITION 
STUDENT EDITION weekly and monthly) 


School Year Semester Annual orders only 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.30 $.65 $2.00 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.20 60 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 50 1.50 
NEWSTIME 80 40 1,50 
"LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 50 1.50 
** SUMMERTIME 50 (see frequency below) 

‘Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25 

"Issued June 15, July 1, July 15, Aug 1, Aug. 15 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c, except special issues, 

Department of Public Relations price of which is given in the issue 
Detroit 2, Michigan ' 

Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at ty 
mid-term. Second class mail privileges authorized at Dayton, Ohio. Contents copy- 
right, 1955, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. General and 
Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 





iq TEACHERS -3just Mail This Coupon to 


# BORROW ‘100%,.°600% 
By Mail-in comptete PRIVACY! 
PAST SERVICE! No Cosigners require’ a==——= 


, vice for teachers who 3 oo 20 
PAY DOCTOR BILLS} ) BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in __ MONTHS 


note below and e. Your request fr shot wil isarenton” «$$ 4QQ00 Ss B75 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL errs 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS ant 30000 1995 








ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 











], SIGNATURE ONLY Bs pi il ? 600° 37%*8 


. ‘ no matter where you live or teach, whether 
sist ire married or single, you ma olve your mone 
CONVENIENT TERMS —_ ye Poday > minute get and ma 
ahort pleation an ote below int ull i 
PAY OLD DEBTS will ens mont: ste ent — . “ to do W. ll apeed the cash on ita way to you as aor i” 
| “ sig Day 4 i at a +“? bythe : approved, We guarantee satisfaction. Our filty year old 
‘ ~~ organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


3 NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
ew. j ' er 
If 


t t 


, int u need from the chart; then rush application 
] tion 


: -— te on al st also. thes Old Reliable Compeny 

alien ter teed | Math nve Hogg ~— Over 50 Years of Service 

4 PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
: ® Th ee 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. Dept. 1-15) 
PAY for HOME REPAIRS | oredic a ea 

| Se * “ee 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy 


r=*==== FOR $1000°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ------""""" 


lo State Finance Company, Dept. L-151 bts that | have 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Piease acce " 1 t for a loan. It ls underston 
" to you within 10 da ar 


t To Whom Owtng 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 





Purpose of loa 
NOTE * 
Agreed rate \ou 


of interest. j*" 


sideration of » 


t above stated, the 


ate 
the “am 
fate for the final paymer 





" > ) PERSONAL 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES |=> 


DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH REQUIRED 
ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 














room DESIGNER 10 DEALER 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Small wonder there's no thrill quite like that first ride in the new 
family car! Because the American automobile is easily the most 


spectacular feat of mass-production in the world . . 


. performed by 


designers, steel makers, parts manufacturers and assemblers all over 


the nation 


Here is the beginning of that new car 
Pracks extend 
in be loaded 


Then, the ore 


deep in i great iron ore pit 
into the pit itself so that ore ¢ 
directly into railroad cars 
begins the long journey over land and 
water to the steel mills. 


From the thousands of plants where these 
items are made, parts and materials flow 
to the final assembly plants. Here engines, 
chassis, bodies, and other parts, delivered 
by rail, are put together into finished cars 


in as little as one hour 


. all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


Trainloads of coal, coke, and limestone 
for making steel join the iron ore at the 
steel mills. Afterwards, the finished steel is 
shipped to thousands of different factories, 
where it is used in some of the 18,000 parts 
that make up an automobile. 


Before its new owners proudly drive it 
home, that new car has traveled countless 
thousands of miles by railroad, in the form 
of raw materials and separate parts. Even 
the final delivery from assembly plant to 
dealer is often made by rail. 


Among all the wheels rolling in swift-moving America today, the hardest 
worker is the flanged steel wheel of the railroads, serving you dependably 
it a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, and 


doing it at no expense to any taxpayer, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


» 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 20. 





| Book Bazaars 
'_Made Easy 


| HAT is a Book Bazaar? It’s a Scho 

lastic Teacher program which en 
courages the reading of books and the 
Thou 
sands of teachers and librarians across 
held successful Book Ba 
year and are planning others 


ownership of personal libraries 


the country 
zaars last 
for this month and next month 
Depending on the amount of work 
your staff Book Bazaar 
vou can earn from $50 to $3,000 for 


your hool 


devotes to a 


In addition, if you submit 


an outstanding report on your school 


Scholastic 
you free a 


Bazaat send 


Teacher will 
portfolio of 
phctos of famous authors, 

To hold a Book Bazaar this is all 
you have to do: 

Order the complete Book Bazaar 
packet (price $1.50) prepared by Scho 
lastic Teacher 


autographed 


Here are some of the 
items the packet contains: 1. “Book 
Bazaars Made Easy,” a 32-page manual 
giving step-by-step instructions for plan 
ning a Bazaar; 2. A list of new book 
titles arranged according to student in- 
terests; 3. Colorful book jackets which 
you can display at your exhibit; 4. A 
large color poster; 5. “Quiz Business,” 
a radio-assembly script about books. 


In the Book Bazaar manual you will 
discover how your local bookseller can 
help you by supplying new books. You 
will learn how easy it is to make this 
a money-raising project. You will also 
find several pages of ideas for indi- 
vidual displays, booths, and Bazaar 
publicity campaigns. And best of all 
you will discover that a Book Bazaar 
is not a one-man show. The art depart- 
ment can help with displays, the com- 
mercial department with sales orders, 
the industrial arts department with con- 
struction of booths, and your library 
club can provide committee chairmen. 

Librarians have found that one of the 
best times to hold Book Bazaars is dur- 
ing National Book Week, this vear, 
November 13-19. Order your Book Ba- 
zaar packet today. Address a card to: 
Book Bazaars, Scholastic Teacher, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York City 36. 





Books, Brooks and Bric-a-brac 


Pleasure in reading has something unique about it. Unlike, 
say, fishing or collecting antiques. The person who stumbles 
on a bountifully stocked brook or locates a houseful of 
antiques on an isolated road usually returns home with one 
thing in mind: secrecy. Part of this kind of pleasure is in 
covertly planning frequent excursions and secretly reveling 
in the delights of a private FE] Dorado. 

Pleasure in reading, though, is totally different. No sooner 
do we tind a book we enjoy, but we instantly must share it 
We tell our friends, our colleagues —in fact, anyone who 
cares to listen. The urge to publicize, to spread the word, 
almost overwhelms u 

\nd that’s as it should be. ‘That’s one of the reason the 
Teen Age Book Club has grown so phenomenally these past 


lew years. leacher and tudent: who have enjoved 


using the Teen Age Book Club Aave spread the word. They've 


wanted their colleagues and friends to know about this 
exciting program that encourages teen-agers to read, that 
brings pleasure in reading 

Won’t you join the 14,000 teachers who use the Teen Age 
Book Club to introduce their students to the pleasures of 


reading? We'll be happy to send you a free kit of materials. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


—-MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS — - 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St, New York 36, N.Y 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete informe 
How to Stort a Teen Age Book Club, together 
materials and a sample book 

Nome 


School Grade 


Street 





apsule News 


FOR EASY READING 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 





| Legion Committee Clears UNESCO; 
To Deliver Its Report This Month 


UNESCO 
tl 


‘ ! 2) ti 23 int 
American Le ui nh i I i 


I ” t yl ‘ wt rhe 


lined DY 
vithstood the 


i“ 


the ul 


cal 
publisl ng 5-pawe rep t f cl In 
the orga lear hare declared 

bill of healt Aft lic r] will deliver 
| month study th nimittes it report the 
onclucde | UNESCO 
tronaly opposed te rid 
2) It is not atheist ship of 
former national 
report 1 expected to touch off 
u hot debate 
floor. Strong 


Mion will in 


many int 


outright 





ommittes 
during Legion 
mvention this mont} 
under the 
Murphy of low 


commander, the 


national 


Scholastic Magaznes editor in Chief Kenneth M. Goula (cenrer) as he Prepared leader 
appeared on Lymon Bryson’s Invitation to Learning program about books 


September ltth. Lymen Bryson ot left, lecturer Virgilia Peterson, right 


erTonmient Ray 


It j 


comnunisth 


In no SeTise | deur 
| UNES( 


public ations ire a ub 


mentee Generis | pein |... wow 
lo $8,500 Level of Hans Christian Andersen 


While parts of Vol IV. \ ind the Legion to 
VI of the Toward World Under opposition to UNESCO 


standing msideres 
; High Post for Hunt 


() 


conventior 


voices in the Le 


ill like lihood urd 


if 


mi the 


Free Jr. Colleges 
for All, Says Ike 


President Kisenhower cnn maintain 
over the 


Dee concerned 


continued 


mnt—in every oniunity ‘ ply 
shortage ot jualified 

the National Congre 

Parents and is sup 


the 
tandards 


tree junlor colle we ia tir up series ure 


i juley educational controversy teacher poor pedagogy 
he oft-the-cufl state ol 


ment inspection of 
A‘ wdemy in 


Peachers subversive 


made hi 
during an porting following  profe 
Air Force sional 


the 
Le nvet 
i] clu itors 


college 


new 


Contract, Not Expand 


Kducation—Royall 

We hould think ot 
coutract, not expand education 
Kenneth C. Royall, former Se 
of War, and now Chair 
the N. ¥ State Com 
the White louse 
told the N. Y. State 


on Education 


for teachers who are fouw 


ure divided on the ind five-year college graduates 


proposal with full professional qualifica ways to 


the 


primo 

Some 
hould 
( olle Me 


rendeadeytiin be Mining 


$5,000 a 


Increments 


public tion i 


suy ye 
with 


salary of year 
the 
ind every following year to a 


level of $7,500 to $8,500 


support two yeurs ot 


for 
to go on 


students who wish | annual second | retary 


Others say 
would lye 


such mah of 


costly 


mu 


tow for 


i program mittee 


for the 
The 


Conterence 
Conterence 
We 


and 


made it 
will 


President has 
that the 


pe nd tund 


Traveling Photo Salon 

Beginning this month 
through March, 1956, Scholastic 
Magazines make available (free he 
to teachers the Scholastic 
Salon 


Winning 


our need 
the ‘less 
urriculum 
that the 


with a 


Government should evaluate 


for other 
conditions 
the Presi 
new { nder 
Hunt 
oul high schools 
We ifford 


luxury of schools 


weed ont 
| essentials in the 


He feels 


burde iM d 


mad then 


nat 
emergency 


said 


Commenting on 


Ansco | schools are 


statement 

He rold ( 
might se 
alter 
the 

which open at 
lose at | 


dent s 
Herold C. Hunt 
Ihe President ippointed 
Herold C. Hunt Under 
Secretary of Health, Education 
Welfare. Dr. Hunt 
Harvard post of Eliot 


from edu 
ind that too 


not 


lraveling a selection of tivities too remote 
25 prize 
taken by 

Information the 
raphy Awards program is avail 


able by writing to the Photog 


Secretary suys 


we photows iphis cation’s objectives has 


hours cant students many young peopl suited new 


high 
5: 30 
10 pam 


for college ure enrolling 
Frank E. Karelsen, a 


committee said 


on Photog 
stile 


that 


le ive 
Pro 


au and and 


member his 


Maga 


35th 

Scho 
its 

The 


was 


Scholastic’s 

The week of Oct. 17 
lasth 
5th 


Magazines observes 
year of publishing 
first Scholastic magazine 
called The Western Pennsyl 
vania Scholastic, and was dated 
Oct, 22, 1920 

Since then Scholastic’s circu 
lation has grown from 2,700 to 
more than two million, 1,800 
000 of which the weekly 
classroom Hhagazines 


are 


President Eisenhower has 
designated Nov. 6-12 American 
Education Week and has called 
on the nation to observe the 
period as a “pledge of citizen 


interest in better education 


raphy Editor, Scholastic 
tines, 33 West 42nd St 
York City 36 


New 


Enrollment Hits New Peak 

This tall the 
enrolled 39,557,000 
according to the Office of Edu 
This is an 


nations « hools 


students 


cation increase of 


|} more than a million and a half 


over last year 
On the level 


have 258,000 more students this 


secondary we 
year than last; on the elemen 
tary level, 1,300,000 more 

lo keep pace with bulging 
52,000 
(tor 


The 


enrollments we need 
classrooms this year 
per class) 


new teachers 


new 
Ww 
supply of 


students 


this | 


year is 63,400, far short of the | 


number required 


| the Royall speech “had value in 


almost unani 


that it will create 
mous dissent.” Dr. Virgil Rogers 
“ hool ot 
afraid 


address 


Syracuse dean of the 
education, said he was 
that “if Mr. Royall’s 

was symbolic ot what wis to 
happen at this conference, we 


will bypass critical issues. . 


Double Shift for Schools 
schools in Minne 
apolis and Sit. Paul are forcing 
about 13,000 children to attend 
half 
for a solution to the problem, 
other than building new schools 
the Minneapolis Tribune asked 
citizens if they would favor a 
full-time, double-shift plan; 47 
per cent said yes if restricted 
to ith and 12th grades 


Crowded 


on a day basis. Looking 


fessor of Education 
Hi Is 


many 


includes 
He 
began in 1923 as a high school 
teacher in Hastings, Mich. From 
1947 to 1953 he was general 
superintendent of 
Chicago, and superintendent in 
Kansas City from 1940 to 1947 
Dr. Hunt has served on Scho 
lastic Magazines’ National Ad 
visory Council since 1946 
7 


background 
years ot ““ hool work 


SC hools in 


Inauguration exercises for Dr 
Walter Langsam, new Univ. of 
Cincinnati president, will be 
held Oct. 29 

A noted author and historian 
Dr. Langsam was a member of 
Scholastic Magazines’ Advisory 
Board of Social Studies during 
the school year 1944-45 





The Worlds Future Progress 
is in the Hands of 
Today's High School Students 


—net merely trying to ‘‘get by’’ with 
elementary material 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA | 





HIGH SCHOOLS ARE NOT RATED 
BY SIZE OR FLOOR SPACE 





..- but by 


EDUCATIONAL 
STANDARDS 


CREASED 1000 | 


was '™ ® SINCE 1920 


The responsibility of 
many schools to provide 
the most dependable 
available reference 
material has been 
multiplied by ten. 


NO CHILD IS RETARDED BECAUSE OF OVER-SIMPLI- 
FICATION OF MATERIAL AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL. 
EACH IS OFFERED MORE OPPORTUNITY BECAUSE OF 
THE GREATER SUBJECT COVERAGE BY BRITANNICA. 








it hs 
1 e 
LG 


THE FAMED BRITANNICA 


—-NAMED BRITANNICA BEFORE THE BIRTH 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Contains Articles by the great, including: 


ALBERT EINSTEIN ORVILLE WRIGHT HENRY FORD LEON TROTSKY CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW GENE TUNNEY BERNARD M. BARUCH GEN. ARCHIBALD WAVELL T. E. LAWRENCE 


OF ADVISORS OR CONTRIBUTORS ~* 


W From 550 of the World's Greatest Colleges and Universities 


yee ONLY ENCYCLOPAEDIA WITH A STAFF ain 


Including 275 of the Most Renowned in Ameriqa “a 


Published in America continuously since 1902 





THERE WILL 
NEVER BE A 15th 
EDITION OF 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


WALTER YUST 


Editor in Chief of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


Mr. Walter Yust, Editor, Dept. 57-C 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA INC. 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, II. 


Please send me free the printed Statement of Britan- 
nica’s Continuous Revision Program. 


Name... 
Title. 
School Address 











City 








ASKS YOU TO SEND 

FOR THIS STATEMENT 

OF BRITANNICA’S 

CONTINUOUS REVISION PROGRAM. 
IT REVEALS THE SCOPE OF WHAT 
THE PUBLISHERS ARE ADDING 
EVERY YEAR THAT GOES BY. 





What every informed educator knows about. . . 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


MORE WORDS... . . 38.000,000 
WMVORE PICTURES ..... Over 25.000 illustrations 
KASY TO READ ..... EASY TO UNDERSTAND 


MAKES BRITANNICA A USEFUL, PRACTICAL REFERENCE 
FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


EASE OF READING 


“The assignment should be written so that it can 
be understood by anyone of average intelligence 
and education. In the first paragraph, where 
possible, the entry heading should be briefly 
and clearly defined. 
“Any technical language which may be unintel- 
ligible to the layman should, when possible, be 
avoided. The article should proceed trom what 
is simple to what is complicated by easy steps 
with the thought of assisting the reader to ac- 
quire what might be called a basic knowledge 
of the subject. 
“Articles should be interesting, lively and pic- 
turesque. One of the functions of an encyclo- 
paedia is to make knowledge interesting and 
attractive, to lure readers into fields of study 
which have been hitherto closed to them.” 
(From ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Contributors’ Guide) (The first instructions 
given to every Britannica contributor), 


PICTURIZED 


More than 25,000 illustrations constitute an 


extensive gallery of carefully chosen color plates, 


superb halftones, and technically correct line 
drawings—all selected with the greatest care as 


visual instruction to complement the text. Be- 
cause of their generous size, the full-page plates 
convey meaning to the reader. Many photo- 
graphs, art masterpieces and contemporary 
paintings are in full color. A Britannica illus- 
tration is frequently the only authentic, visual 
representation of a subject available anywhere. 





World’s Greatest Treasure 


ENCYCLOPAED| 


Equal to 500 to 1,000 ordinary volumes indexed and cross- 
referenced each to the other. Contains more material 


than encyclopaedias B, C, and D combined. 


If these sets were purchased separately the cost would 
be more than twice the price of a set of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica—avoids duplication. 





House of Knowledge... 


BRITANNICA 





garter: — 
* yostioned Altar, * 
Uingr jiqest In Scope 7 4 


Most comprehensive of all 


in the area of science 


— 


= 





Accepted as 
evidence by Medicine Physics 


Courts of Law Chemistry Atomic Energy 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
is the work of 489] 


of the world’s best minds. 


The contributors include 
40 Nobel Prize Winners 


in all fields of endeavor. 


A systematic summary 
of all the information 


significant to mankind 





vmsen | BOOK of the Year 


1955 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


masvasienmia Book of the Year 


PROVIDES CURRENT INFORMATION KEEPING 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA UP-TO-DATE 


A one-volume encyclopaedia of current events published by Britannica at the 
beginning of each year as an authoritative record of every important happening 
in every important field during the preceding year. Each issue is of the same 
size as a single volume of Encyclopaedia Britannica and customarily contains 
about a million words written by more than 500 experts in their respective fields. 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR keeps you up to date 





When you purchase 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


you purchase a 10-YEAR PROGRAM 


@ Jritannica’s 10-Year Program will furnish the next 
10 Year Books for only $4.95 each. 








@ 358,000,000 words . . . the equivalent of almost 700 
volumes containing 55,000 words each . . . which if 
purchased separately would have to cost less than 
30 cents per volume to match Britannica's cost. In addi- 
tion, the magnificently illustrated 24-volume ENCY- 
CLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA is completely indexed 
aml cross-referenced. Compact and easy to use .. . 
with material selected as the result of 187 years’ expe- 
rience, Where else could such a selective and compre- 
hensive reference shelf be .purchased at such LOW 


COST? 








Large type ... more white space between lines . . 
frequent headings and sub-headifigs to quickly locate 
desired information . . . short paragraphs break up 
material so it is easily understood . . . special paper 
of high opacity and great strength reduces glare and 
reading strain. 








Selected with greatest care, Britannica illustrations 
implement the text... BRITANNICA’S LARGE PACE 
permits full, clear reproduction of all visual aids .. . 
The set is rich in four-color illustrations and thousands 
of photos. 








All in volume 24... over 450,000 entries indexed to 
the exact I4-page . . . No need to read a full page 
to find the information you want! 


Compare all points in 


BRITANNICA’S 10-YEAR PROGRAM 





Invaluable for use in... 


EVERY 
DEPARTMENT 
OF YOUR SCHOOL 


COMPOSITION: 


ENGLISH: 


NATURAL SCIENCE: 


SOCIAL SCIENCES: 


PHYSICAL SCIENCES: 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


MECHANICAL AND 


SHOP DRAWING: 


LANGUAGES: 


MATHEMATICS: 


AGRICULTURE: 


A limitless source for composition material in every field of knowledge. Whatever the student's 
interest he is sure to find help in Encyclopaedia Britannica. In biographies alone he will find 


15,789 fascinating stories about great men and women 


Leading authorities furnish critical comment on the great literary works of all time and of all 


countries, An excellent source for historical and technical data on all forms of all periods 


1197 drawings of the appearance, organism and_ structural make-up of all species of living 
things—220 drawings of birds and animals in addition to many photographs, watercolors and 


paintings illustrating thousands of authentic articles in natural science fields. 


Authoritative articles present every step in the progress of civilization. Social and_ political 
theories are presented in concise, usable fonm. Important articles give facts about peoples of 
all countries, how they lived and how they are living today. Britannica covers every subject 
attendant to the study of GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, ECONOMICS, SOCIOLOGY and GOV 
ERNMENT. This material is fitting regardless of what teaching method is used 


Internationally famous physicists and chemists present, in everyday language, such subjects as 
Atom; Chemurgy; Penicillin; Synthetic Rubber; Radar; Dolomite; Electrochemistry; Iridium; 


Molybdenum; Compton Effect; Electron; and many, many others 


Practical references cover material on such topics as textiles, home furnishings, chemistry of 
food, makeup, interior decoration (of many periods) and general domestic economy 


Rules and standards of innumerable games and sports are discussed and illustrated by lead- 
ing coaches and other authorities, a wealth of practical suggestions for every physical educa 
tion instructor. 


Important and unusual technical drawings are contained in profusion throughout the set. 
Shop drawings and layouts illustrate technical articles contributed by the world’s experts in 
both theory and practice, 


Language teachers like to use the wealth of biographies covering writers of all lands and 
languages as well as historical dates referred to in original writings, The presentation of each 
country’s literature is comprehensive 


Describes not only theories of art, the masters and modern schools—touching on every glorious 
phase from anatomical drawings through etchings, murals, pen, sculpture, oils and water color 
—but the entire set is packed with full-color reproductions of paintings, drawings and other 
representations useful for classroom work and for reference. In addition many biographies of 
leading artists will be found. 


The lives and works of composers and a full discussion of the forms each used are masterfully 
discussed by world famous music biographers and critics. Here, in one work, can be found not 
only the techniques of Beethoven but also the development of folk songs and jazz. 


A great range of subjects not generally found in textbooks leads from Algebra and Arithmetic 
to Space-Time. There is important information to stimulate the imagination and activate in- 
terest in mathematical studies, 


Important articles by famous experts include such titles as Agricultural Credit; Agricultural 
Engineering; Alkali Soils Arboriculture; Beekeeping; Boll Weevil; Butter; Census of Agri 
culture; Cheese; Farm Management and a great many more. These, plus other recently revised 
articles, would constitute a handbook on practical farming. 


1253 New pages have been added since 1940—over 67.000 revisions and 
additions to the more than 43.000 articles. 





vk OT 


The incomparable Index Volume 


Nearly half a million references and cross-references are contained in Volume 24, 
the key to the entire work. Librarians frequently say that Britannica’s Index 
is the most comprehensive and easily used cross-reference source available in 
any form, 450,000 entries give immediate and easy directions for finding the 
most elusive subject contained in Volumes 1 through 23, pointing not only to 


the volume and page, but the exact quarter-page. 


BRITANNICA’S INDEX—as essential 
to convenient encyclopaedia usage 
as a card index is to a library. 


— 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA INC, 
Dept. 58-C 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Dear Mr. Rowe: 


Please send me free the Hidden Treasure Folder 
on teaching the use of a reference index. 


TERMS TO 
FIT YOUR 
BUDGET— 
Get the 


Standard 
of the World 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


Name 
Title 
School Address 











City Zone__. State 
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itizenship or Culture? 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


In Europe the emphasis is on culture. In the U. S. we 
place citizenship first. Which one is most important? 


ITIZENSHIP or culture? which 
first? In 
you'll be given one answer—citizenship 
In the Western 


youll be given the other—culture 


comes American schools 
Europe 


Both 


are important, but whic h one should be 


SC hools ot 


given top priority? 


Last year I spent six months in Eu 
rope visiting several countries, from 
Italy to Norway and from Western Ger 
many to the British Isles 


try I visited schools and talked with 


In each coun 


teachers. I tried to find out if European 
schools were, or could be, contributing 
to the growth of European citizenship 
that 
are attempting to develop citizenship. 

What | 
of a basic difference between Europe 


should all 


attempt to criticize our 


in the same way American schools 


learned gave me an insight 


and America, an insight we 
have before we 
neighbors across the Atlantic European 
schools teach, first of all respect for tra 
dition while American schools stress the 


desire for progress which connotes 


change. The Europeans teach apprecia 


culture. We 


which to them seems more 


tion of teach citizenship, 
subtle. Cul 
ture is thought to be more tangible. To 
us the reverse appears true 


I asked 


differences between a European teacher 


myself, what are the basic 


and an American teacher? If there were 


such a person as a SOM ial 


) hic h 


would he 


Europe an 


studies teacher there is not 


what assumptions make in 


7) 


his teaching? It seemed to me that his 


teaching would vrobably be based on 
these beliefs 
History is self-explanatory. We need 


not necessarily relate it to the present. 


Harold M Long, of the social studies 
department of Glens Falls (N. Y.) H.§ 
is a contributing editor to Scholastic 
Teacher. 


Contemporary affairs have little place 
in history teaching. 

History and geography 
taught as separate subjects. 

The values of civilization are to be 
found in the past rather than in the 


should be 


present, 

Respect for tradition is more impor- 
tant than desire for change. 

he marks of an educated person are 
to be observed in his ability to recog- 
mythological and classical allu- 
sions, to identify national figures of the 
past, to know works of art, to discuss 


nize 


great books. 

Progress is to be measured in cen- 
turies, not in decades. Change and prog- 
ress are not necessarily identical. 

The study of ways of living can do 
little to change 
languages, customs and national pride. 

Family status and family tradition are 
the primary measures of the individual's 


cultural diversities— 


worth. 

Che school should teach community 
history and pride, but community life 
learned by taking part in 
affairs; it should not be 
taught in the classroom. 

The study of certain subjects (human- 
ities, arts) does more for character de- 
velopment than certain other subjects 
(government, economics, science). 

Philosophy thinking 
personal happiness 
than creative activity or material pos- 


should be 
community 


and reflective 


determine more 
sessions, 

The integration of diverse groups can 
be achieved only a step at a time. Cul- 
tural appreciation must precede politi- 
cal and economic integration. 

Attempted Western 
Europe bears only superficial similari- 
ties to Switzerland of six centuries ago 
or to the North America of, 150 
years ago. 


federation of 


say, 


Our hypothetic al educator, the Ku 
ropean Son ial stucic s te if hue I fac es sey 
eral classroom conditions of constraint 
unfamiliar to most American teachers 
They stem from school organization and 
administration, and have a significance 
for one observing the priority of teach 
rather 


Visiting the classroom of his European 


ing culture than citizenship 


cousin the American teacher might ob- 
serve that 

Coeducation is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

Greater social distance is maintained 
between the teacher and students. 
(Classes rise as the teacher arrives or 
leaves. In England, many teachers wear 
academic gowns.) 

Classroom methods are 
(Seldom are there group 
leaching aids are less common.) 

Extra-curricular activities as part of 
virtually un 


varied. 
discussions. 


less 


the school program are 
known. 

The teacher's opportunities for cur 
ricular adjustment and experimentation 
are more limited, 
they 


appear to be constraints—may help 11S 


The constraints—at least to us 
understand why European schools stress 
culture more than citizenship, Because 
Europeans feel the weight of tradition 
because they teach a 


more than we do 


selected body of students, and because 
they that, 


character, individuals become good citi 


believe given culture and 


zens, they use a different approach in 
their teaching. The American approach 
on the other hand, is from the opposite 


direction 


For a detailed comparison (and dif 
ferentiation) between the European 
and American approa hes to edu ation 
read the following two booklets: Pub 
ic Education and the of Amer 

a, published by the Educational Poli 

es Commission, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Wa3hington 6, D. ¢ md The Civiliza 
tion of Western Europe and the School, 
of the five 
countries of the Brussels 
lreaty, British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. N. Y.e 


huture 


publishe d under the iuspices 


signatory 





TITLE SCHOOL 
PRICE 


American People’s $128 net 
Encyclopedia 


Spencer Press, Inc 


4 179 N. Michigan Ave 
oosin an Chicago 1, Ill 
$119.50 list; 


The Book of Knowledge 
The Grolier Society school discount 
2 W. 45th St on request 


ENCYCLOPEDIA | ~** 


Britannica Junior $91.90 net 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
By HARDY R. FINCH 425 N. Michigan Ave 


Chicago 11, Ill 


H°” can a pupil's time be spent better than in looking 


through the pages of a modern encyclopedia which : ‘ 
~ Collier's Encyclopedia $169 net 
P. F. Collier & Son Corp 


640 Fifth Ave 
idult, these wonderful books offer the opportunity to verify New York 19. N. Y. 


opens the world to him? To the child, the encyclopedia 


offers a nearly endless world of discoveries. To the young 


knowledge, one of literate man’s greatest satisfactions. 
From birth, our teen-agers have been caught up by the 
whirlwind of mass communications: radio, newspapers, the Compton’s Pictured $104.50 net 
motion picture, and now television, As wonderful and as Encyclopedia 
desirable as these media are, at best they give us only F. E. Compton and Co. 
superficial knowledge. For deep knowledge we must turn 1000 N. Dearborn St 
to the printed word, which tells us the whole story and is Chicago 10, Ill 


i permanent reference 


The Encyclopedia $199.50 net 


Bringing our pupils and the encyclopedia together has Americana 


been one of the problems of our educational system. If a 
Americana Corp 


school is without an encyclopedia, young people may never 4606 East-West Highway 
be made aware of the wonders these books reveal, for many Washington 14, D. C 

homes are without them Even if one encye lopedia is owned 
by the school, often the pupil has difficulty getting to it Encyclopaedia Britannica $199 net 
ind using it when he most needs its help Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


More and more schools are purchasing several sets of Inc 
425 N. Michigan Ave. 


encyclopedias so that no classroom will be without one, To Chicago 11, ill 


see meaning in what he studies, whether it is biology or 
international affairs, the pupil should have at his finger 
tips when he needs it, the necessary bac kground material 
Under the guidance of the classroom teacher the student Grolier Encyclopedia $89.50, list; 

will come to appreciate the vast fund of information the The Grolier Society school discount 
encyclopedia offers; and he will learn how and when to 2 W. 45th St on request. 

use these books New York 36, N. Y. 


Whether the encyclopedia is bought for the classroom, 


Richards Topical $109.50 list; 
Encyclopedia school discount 


Richards Company, Inc. on request. 
2 W. 45th St 


the school library, or the home, it must be selected care 
fully for it will be used for many years. For this reason 


the following points should be considered when an enecy 


clopedia is purchased: It must be accurate, It must explain New York 36, N. Y 


clearly by text, illustrations, maps, diagrams, and other 
iids, It must be up to date, It must provide an annual 
yearbook supplement or other current information for own- 
ers of older sets, And it should provide aids which teach the The World Book $109 net 
proper use of the ene yclopedia Encyclopedia 

The chart to the right incorporates these and other Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Ill. 


aspects of encyclopedia evaluation. It is not intended as 
a last word appraisal of encyclopedias, We present it here 
as a guide only, Publishers of the various encyclopedias 
will be happy to provide you with detailed information 
about their books 














ILLUSTRATIONS 





254 pages of maps 
in color. 15,000 illus- 
trations, 800 in col 
or 


13,000 maps and 


illustrations 


622 maps; 8,769 
illustrations, 3,147 in 
color. 


126 maps; 10,000 
illustrations, 346 in 
color. 


14,270 illustrations 
including maps 


150 maps; 10,000 
illustrations. 


675 maps; 23,097 
illustrations, 1,790 in 
color. 


9,000 illustrations, 


diagrams, and maps 


183 maps; 12,500 
illustrations, 675 in 
color. 


1,325 maps; 20,000 
illustrations, 2,900 
in color. 





GRADE LEVEL 


Suitable for grades 
7 through 12, and 
for adults 


Can be used for 
grades 2 through 9 


Recommended for 
grades 3 through 8 


Suitable for grades 
7 through 12, and 
for adults 


Can be used in 
grades 3 through 12 


Recommended for 
upper junior high, 
high school, and 
for adults 


Suitable for senior 
high school students 
and adults. 


Suitable for grades 
8 through 12, and 
for adults. 


Suitable for grades 
3 through 12. 


Recommended for 
grades 4 through 12, 
and for adults. 





HIGHLIGHTS and EVALUATION 





Especially good in history, science. Trans 
vision sections on anatomy, mechanics ex 
cellent. Well-written. Special index in Vol 
ume 20. Annual revision. Yearbook, $5 


Wide variety of material to stimulate 
child’s interest in reading. Non-alphabeti 
cal arrangement of contents makes it more 
desirable for browsing than for standard 
reference. Easy reading. Cross-referenced 
fact index in Volume 20. Continuous revi 
sion. Book of Knowledge Annual, $4.95 


Excellent coverage. Attractive illustrations 
and format. Easy writing style. Many draw 
ings of “the way things work” very effective 
Ready Reference Index in first volume. Ex 
cellent world atlas in last volume. Continuous 
revision, yearbook available 


Selection of pictures outstanding. Readable 
for high school students and adults. Unu 
sually strong in its references to science and 
the classics. Good index, continuous revision, 
yearbook available, $10 


Especially good in geography and science 
Easy reading. Fact index in each volume 
aids in quick reference to basic information. 
Continuous revision 


Strong in biography, literature, and geog 
raphy. Volume 30 contains topically and 
alphabetically arranged index. Annual revi 
sion gives coverage of world events 


Excellent reference work with good coverage 
of physical, natural, social sciences, litera 
ture, art, and other subjects. Index in Volume 
24 is excellent, has more than 400,000 
entries. Continuous revision. Yearbook ($4.95 
a year to subscribers) reviews current de 
velopments 


Strong in biography and in geographical 
place names. Easy reading. The Story of 
Our Time ($4.95) is the Grolier annual re 
view of events. 


Divided into subject areas, with 4 volumes 
of science, 3 of art and biography, 4 of 
social studies, | of applied science, | of 
basic industries, and 1 of leisure activities 
Readable uniform style. Last volume is a 
cross-reference index. Continuous revision, 
annual volume. 


Excellent reference work with attractive 
format, illustrations. Articles easy to under- 
stand. Some subjects written for grade level 
at which the material is most frequently 
used. World Book has cross references ac- 
companying entries. Volume 19, Reading 
and Study Guide, serves as an index guide 
to 44 areas of learning. Annual revision. 
Supplement ($1.50) covers year’s events. 
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TEACHING AIDS 





Teaching guide in 
Volume 20. 


Teaching guides now 
being prepared 


Teacher's manual; 

student workbook of 
26 exercises; pamphlet 
on using the reference 
index; 20 study book 


lets on many topics 


Booklet on using the 
encyclopedia in the 
general science curric 
ulum. Other booklets 
in preparation 


Booklet, “Know your 
Encyclopedia”; elem 
and sec. teaching 
units; filmstrip 


Teaching materials 
now being prepared. 


Illustrated pamphlet 
on use of Volume 24 
index; also 5-page 
workbook type exer- 
cises on using index 
volume; 26-page how 
to-use booklet 


Teaching materials 
now being prepared 


Aids are now being 
prepored 


Nineteen-page bro- 
chure on using the 
encyclopedia; three 
Look-It-Up books; 22 
teaching plans for el- 
ementary and junior 
high school (12¢ each); 
2 filmstrips, for 
grades 3-6, 6-10 





Useful Tools and Methods 


THE MASS MEDIA 


Many of us are now and then pro- 
voked into action over what we con- 
sider “undesirable” in the mass media. 
The action sometimes is extreme and is 
expressed in banning or censorship. If 
given the authority extremist 
groups would probably attempt to ban 
television or ban motion pictures simply 


some 


because some of the fare was deemed 
“undesirable.” the 
Amendment press, 


First 
radio, 
speech, record and film messages to 
assure their freedom in our best demo- 
cratic traditions. But to assure ourselves 
that these will continue to 
exist requires that we understand the 
function and framework of each mass 
medium 

To say 


Fortunately 
stands by 


freedoms 


television, or radio, or 


inherently 


that 


newspapers are “bad” or 


“good” is meaningless. What we usually 
object to is content; but because we find 
some content objectionable, we should 
the medium itself. The 
medium is simply a vehicle. 


not condemn 

Potentially mass media offer teachers 
scores of practical, colorful and digni- 
fied techniques for mass education. The 
strength of the truth, for example, as 
well as the potency of the lie, is in- 
creased tremendously by mass media. 

When we think about television, ra- 
dio, and the motion picture, and dis- 
cuss them in class, we should not neces- 
sarily be concerned with content. What 
we should be concerned with is how the 
individual medium affects a message. 
For example, by virtue of its 
aspect the film has several advantages 
ove! Yet 
sometimes can do some jobs better 


V isual 


radio. radio, as a medium, 


As educators it is our job to teach 
our students how to discriminate, how 
to determine which mass medium can 
do the best job of reporting the news 
of providing drama, music, and doc- 
umentaries. We must be concerned with 
emotional impact, quality of indoctri- 
nation, tendencies to stereotype, 
the multitude of other indirect 
CHnces mass media have on Us. 
materials in this field are 
hard to come by. In the chart below 
you will find a selection of teaching 
aids which we think have considerable 
orientation merit. For additional mate- 
rial on mass communications see the 
“Where to Find It” section published in 
the Sept. 22, 1955, 

Teacher. 


and 


influ- 


Teacher 


issue of Scholastic 


—WaARKEN FABYAN 
Teachers College of Conn 





TITLE cost 


Bive Print fer on Audie- 
Viewe!l Program 


free (single 
copy) 


1. Hew te Study end Use 
the Library 

3. Hew te Reed News- 
pepers 


Included in 
Practical 
English 
Magarine 


Keeping vp with the News 40° 


(Life Adjustment series) 


A Week in the Life of « 
Metrepeliten News- 
peper 


free (limit 
quent.) 


Commen Words in Redie, 
TV and Electronics 


free (single 
copy) 


TV—Leerning te Use lt 


Scheel Service 
Bulletin #1 


When you write for aids please mention 


DESCRIPTION 


booklet, 5 pp 


1. Study techniques; 
use of library. 2. In- 
cludes rating charts 
fer evaluation 


booklet, 1951, 49 pp., 
instructor's guide, 
check lists, teachers 
bibliog 


1950, 29 pp., illus 


booklet, illus; sym 
bols, definitions of 
words 


resource and guide 
lor workshops, 40 pp., 
bibliography, lists ma 
terials 


40 pp., seven articles 
on weh topics os 
Research, Teachers’ 
Role, Family Prob- 
lems 


bibliog. on use of 
motion pictures in 
education 


COMMENTS 


Types of films available, where to get them, 
how te use them to best educational ad 
vantage, how to use equipment. For student 
teachers and those not familiar with A-V as 
instructional aid 


See Sept. 29 issue of Practical English for 
“How to Study and Use the Library’; March 
8, 1955, for “How to Read Newspapers.’ 


Problems faced by newspapers, youths’ re 
sponsibilities; needs to be supplemented with 
work on redio and TV news reporters and 
commentators. Fine bibliog 


Considers all departments of lerge urban 
newspaper; good general information prior 
to trip te paper; for jr. and sr. h. s. teachers 
end students. 


Your students use most of these words do 
you? Hendy reference for spelling, abbre 
viations, symbols; for English, social studies, 
science teachers. 


For teachers, administrators, A-V directors; 
offers reasonable suggestions on how to plan 
end produce educational TV, how to set up 
« TV workshop, where to get help. 


Fer teachers, perents, administrators. TV is 
part of our lives now whether we like it or 
not; effect on children is our first concern; 
varied views of problem and possible action 


Liste books, periodicals, manvals, bulletins; 
@ good starting point; for teachers. 





SOURCE 


Advertising Dept 
Victor Animatograph Corp 
Davenport, lowa 


Practical English 
Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd St 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Science Research Associates 
57 W. Grand Ave 
Chicago 10, Ill 


The Milwavkee Journal 
333 W. State St 
Milwaukee 1, Wisc 


Education Section 
Victor Division 

Radio Corp. of Americe 
Camden 2, N. J. 


Council of Nat'l. Orgonize 
tions of the Adult Educa 
tion Assn. of the U.S.A 

303 Lexington Ave 

New York 16, N. Y 


Assn. for Childhood 
Education 

1200 15th St. N. W 

Washington 5, D. C. 


DeVry School Service Bulletin 
1111) Armitage Ave. 
Chicage 14, Ill. 


Scholastic Teacher. For additienal aids use coupon on page 54-T. 











“WE'VE CHOSEN 
WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 
FOR EVERY CLASSROOM’'* 








» teachers in my school kept a record last year material within the article is graded to take care of 
vhen and where reference material was needed different ability levels.” 
to answer the boys’ and girls’ questions. We know ‘The World Book uses a single alphabetical arrange 
now that an encyclopedia in each classroom is not ment that eliminates the need of an index and at the 
only desirable but essential for a really good teach- same time encourages the use of cro references.” 
ing situation.” “The World Book is attractively and liberally illus- 
World Book Encyclopedia was the choice of that trated with modern, up-to-date pictures and interesting 
faculty. They chose it because captions that motivate the children's reading.” 
‘The World Book Encyclopedia is based on extensive 
surveys of school requirements so it is well adapted to Write for your free copy of the fascinating case 
our curriculum.” history, ‘Mill Creek Evaluates Children's Research,’ 


2 ‘ 6 
30% 356 I, 


c 


he World Book makes a subject easy to understand Write Miss Ruth Tarbox, Dept. 1590, 
because the articles ere graded scientifically and the Chicago 54, Illine 


*Based on actual classroom experience 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational! Division 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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‘Now_| CAN 
AFFORD TO | 
“TRAVEL 


Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am's popular world-wide 
tourist service—and the original 


Pan Am “Pay-Later” Plan 


@ Tight budgets need no longer 
stay teachers from foreign educa- 
tional travel. Finance your trip 
with the Pan Am “Pay-Later’”’ 
Plan... pay 10% down, the balance 
in up to 20 monthly instalments. 
Hundreds of school systems now 
offer academic credit for educa- 
tional travel —in and out of foreign 
classrooms. In many cases the 
cost is income tax deductible. 
Organize a Clipper* group of 
15 and you travel free! For details 
about this or the “Pay-Later”’ 
Plan, write: George Gardner, 
Educational Director, 28-19 
Bridge Plaza N., Long Island City 
1, N.Y. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF 








Large-City Superintendents 
Concerned About Curriculum 
and Teachers’ Status 


By JOHN W. 


| HE field of education through 


schools is so broad and varied that 
new problems, or at least new phases 
T hose of 
us who work in schools, therefore. are 
privileged to participate in the never 


ending and 


of old ones, constantly arise 


challenging process of 
searching for and finding more satis 
factory ways of teaching and of admin 


Such 


surely gives richer meaning to our work 


istering schools participation 
At the heart of this process is a con- 
effort to 


for exchanging ideas and information 


tinuous improve the means 
Dictatorships presume to improve life 
for the rank and file by Imposmig solu- 
tions, demanding conformity, and ex- 
pecting acquiescence The free society 
flourishes in the degree in which it en- 
courages and respects honest and in- 
formed of differences of 
opinion; in short, in the degree in which 


its people are genuinely educated 


expression 


Through the years as teacher, prin- 
director of instruction, 
United States 
of Education and now, in my 


cipal superin- 


tendent, Commissionet 
present 
association at Scholastic Magazines, | 
have participated in many discussions 
on how to improve schools. Having 
been a city superintendent and United 
States Commissioner for a stretch of 28 
years (14 years in each position) I have 
had an unusual opportunity to measure 
the interests and purposes of my fellow 
school administrators 

April I again with the 
Superintendents of Schools in 


with populations of over 200,000, These 


Lust met 


cities 
men, 56 of them, including two from 
meet twice each year for three 
They, and other 


Canada 


days over a week-end 


STUDEBAKER 


groups of superintende nts, have carried 
on this practice for 20 years or mor 
There is no formal program. There are 
no resolutions, no “papers,” no speeches 
sends to the 
Chairman (Dr. Claude Courter, Super- 


In advance, each man 


intendent, Cincinnati) some questions 
to be put on a list. These questions, 
distilled from the current flow of edu 
cational problems in American cities 
aggregating more than 50,000,000 peo- 
ple, are classified and handed out when 
the meeting convenes. From then on 
during six sessions of about three hours 
free-for-all 
and often spirited exchange of ideas 
There is no vague, theoretical, or irre- 
sponsible talk. What to do, why, and 
how. are 


each, there is a systematic, 


the major concerns of thes« 
They are familia 
and bring the world of theory to bear 


capable men with 
on the problems, but they spend little 
time on theory; they are looking for 
solutions. They certainly generate mu- 
tual understandings of possible improve- 
ments which are of incalculable value 
to the 


A tabulation of the problems sub- 


nation as a whole. 


mitted for discussion last April is quite 
significant. It reveals the extent to which 
the superintendents emphasize instruc- 
tion and teachers’ problems, per se, 
among all the varied problems which 
normally confront the school adminis- 
trator. There were 79 problems listed 
The chart below shows how they were 


classified in two major groups: 1. Cur- 


) 


Personnel; 2. Administra 


tive problems (which include adminis 


riculum and 


tration, desegregation, finance, public 


relations, buildings, and miscellaneous 


problems ) 





/ 
Administrative 


34. 


Curriculum and Personnel 45 


Character of Problems 








Pan AMERICAN 


World’s Most Experienced Airline 





Number of Problems 








Teaching Guide 


for this issue of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


How to Use This Issue 


issue of 
Several arti 


This is a special Senior 
Scholastic on the judiciary 
ck Ss deal 
court system on the national, state, and 


This material can be han- 


with various parts of our 
lo al levels 
dled as separate articles or as a unit in 
the American History, Government, or 
Problems of Democracy course of study 
If you are planning such a unit for some 
time in the semester, the articles can be 
held and used at that time. Since this 
issue is timed with the opening of the 
U. S. Supreme Court and the 200th an 
niversary of John Marshall’s birth, these 
taking-off offer 
study court 

this 


foreion 


points motivation for 


of our system 


In addition issue contains a 


searching affairs prece on 
study in 
and the 


weet k’s 


stimulating career 
of the Week,” 
valu ible 


Cyprus, a 
our “Interview 
always review of the 
news in “Understanding the News.” Of 
course, your students will find their way 
easily to other regular features. such as 
“Bov dates Girl,” the 


crossword puzzle etc 


the sports articl 


The Supreme Court (p. 9) 
American History, Government 

In this article the vital 
U. S. Supreme Court 
of the 


consider th 


role of the 
as an interpreter 
is described. We 


constitutional 


Constitution 
provisions 
for the Federal court system, how the 


judges reach their decisions, and the 


factors which enter into these decisions 
Aim 

lo help students appreciate the im 
portance of the United States Sunreme 
court and to familiarize them with the 
wav in which decisions are 
with the 


made and 


factors which influence the 


. > 
Court’s decisions 


Discussion Questions 


1. Membership on the United States 
Supreme Court is generally regarded as 
one of the highest honors that can be 
second only to 
being elected to the Presidency, Why? 

2. What do you think should be the 
qualifications for a Supreme Court jus 
tice? 


3. To what extent may the Supreme 


paid to any American 


Court be regarded as the “living voice 
of the Constitution’? 

4. Although the members of the Su 
preme Court are very dignified they are 
human too. How 
their decisions? Should the judges be 
influenced by changing needs and con- 


does this enter into 


ditions in reaching their decisions? De- 
fend your answer. 

5. How do the lower Federal courts 
help in the interpretation of the laws 
of the land? 


Things to Do 
Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court 
1789 are listed in the World Al 
Students can find out 


since 
manac more 
about these jurists by reading their brief 
biographies in the Dictionary of Ameri 
can Biography. Living justices are de- 
“ ho’s W ho in 


should become familiar 


America 
with 


S¢ ribed in 
Students 


these references. 


State Courts (p. 11) 


State 
mal or civil—that comes under the juris 


courts can try any case—crim- 


diction of state laws and the state con- 
stitution. Nearly all states have spec ial 
courts—domestic relations, for example 


as well as general courts 


Things to Do 

|. If possible, arrange a class visit to 
one of the state courts 

2. Have students clip from the news- 
papers news reports on actions in state 
courts 

3. Perhaps a lawyer in the commu 
nity can be invited to talk to the class 
on the role of the state courts 


Lower Courts (p. 13) 


The organization of courts 


lower 


varies from state tc state. They 


with persons accused of minor offenses. 
The justice of the peace 1s probably the 
most familiar lower court figure since he 
handles traffic violations 


How Shall We Select Our 
Judges? (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 
Those who favor election of judges 
argue that this is consistent with our 


election of members of the executive 
and legislative departments of govern 
ment: that voters have a right to make 
their own decisions; that it brings selee 
tion of judges out into the open 

that elect 


judges by party label without reference 


Opponents argue voters 
to their abilities; that when skill is de 
sired, elections should give way to up 
that 


political debts to pay 


elected judges have 
that 


used by our 


pointments; 
appoint 
be en 


ments have always 


Federal courts 


Things to Do 
Have 


sides of the question 


two take opposite 
After they 


the class can pop ques 


“judges” 
have 
spoken briefly 


tions at the “jurists.” 


The Great Judge (p. 16) 


American History, Government 


In this week's “History Behind the 
Headlines,” we survey the contribution 
of John Marshall to the building of the 
American nation as a patriot and dis 
tinguished jurist 





essential to intelligent citizenship 


areas when they 
study, how to work on a committee 
Since the 


our ever-expanding field 


bane of social 
Covel 


sometimes becomes peripheral 


You can obtain Scholastic 


TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you developing social studies skills in your pupils? One of the major 
objectives of the social studies is the development of social studies skills 
These 
maps, charts, graphs, tables, propaganda analysis, and lap over into related 
are extended to include 
how to use a library, et 
studies teachers often 
the development of social studies skills 
rhis is a mistake 

Teachers who want to develop social studies skills in their pupils, but 
who have lacked a compact aid for developing such skills, now have it 


Magazines’ Social Studies Skills Workbook 


skills include interpretation of 


how to use a textbook, how to 


is the compulsion to 








at 10 cents a copy (below cost) in a quantity not to exceed the number of 
Senior Scholastic semester subscriptions of your pupils, With a school-year 
order, workbooks may be purchased at 10 cents each in a quantity not to 
exceed twice the number of school-year subscriptions. Seeing will be belies 
ing. You will recognize this workbook at once as a convenient and valuable 


aid to develop social studies skills in your pupils. H. L. H. 
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Discussion Questions 


1. At least one anecdote about John 
Marshall illustrates the proverb that 
clothes do not make the man. Explain. 

2, What evidence have we that John 
Marshall 
before he ascended the Supreme Court 
bench? 


was an active citizen even 


4. Marshall has been called “second 
father” of the Constitution. Why? 


Things to Do 


If any student plans to be a lawyer, 
doing 
Mar shall’s 
famous decisions—Marbury vs. Madison 
McCullough vs. Maryland, Gibbons vs 
Ozden, or the Dartmouth College Case, 
for example 


he can start his “practice” by 


Screg research on one of 


Che research might include 
the reasoning of the court and the sig 


nificance of the decision for our times. 


Cyprus (p. 14) 
World History 
Digest of the Article 


Cyprus, a Mediterranean island small 
er than Connecticut, has loomed large 
of a hot 
Important 
the British “lifeline,” Cyprus is being 
claimed by the Greeks 
only 40 


and was owned by the 


because controversy over its 


wnership strategically to 
The island is, 
Turkey 


lurks for over 


however miles from 
100 years until it was taken over by 
England at the end of World War I 
The Turkish minority on Cyprus fears 
Greek 
and would prefer to have the island 


discrimination by the majority 
remain under British control if it cannot 
be taken over once again by Turkey 

( yprus Is the headquarters ot the 
British Middle East 
British bases on the island are 
by the United States 
may be aired at the current meeting of 
the U. N, General Assembly. 


Command, and 


shared 
The controversy 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand why a 
small island in the Mediterranean has 





“Alice in Wonderland” 


On Sunday, October 25, the Hall 
mark Hall of Fame present 
Alice in Wonderland first 
in a series of TV plays to be pro 
Maurice Evans for Hall 
A complete les 


will 
as the 


duced by 
mark 
son plan, dealing with Lewis Ca: 
roll’s book and the Hallmark-Evans 


topics 


this season 


outlining 
for discussion and class activities, 
will be published in next week's 
Teacher Edition. 


production and 











Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
October 13, 1955 


Foreign Affairs Article 
Argentina—An analysis of recent events 
in the Argentine Republic that led to 
the overthrow of Juan Peron, and a sur 
vey of what is likely to take place in 


Upheaval in 


the near future 
National Affairs Article: Our Mount 
ing Agricultural Surplus—The problems 
of decreasing farm income and mount 
ing farm surpluses, and proposals that 
have been advanced for dealing with 
this national problem 
Topic of the Week: Should 
the Federal Government withhold in 
if the infor 
national 


Forum 


formation from the press 
mation affect 
itv? Arguments on both 
controversial issue 


secu 


this 


does not 
sides of 


timely 





become the subject of national passions 


which may threaten NATO. 


Materials 


A map showing southern Europe, 
northern Africa and the Middle East or 
Scholastic Magazines’ News Map of the 
World, 1955-1956 


Assignment 


1. Deseribe briefly the part played by 
each of the following countries in the 
history of Cyprus: (a) ancient Greece; 
(b) lurkey; (c) England; (d) 
erm Greece 


mod- 


2. Discuss the connection between 
the current controversy over the own- 
ership of Cyprus and the North Atlan 
tic Treaty Organization. 

3. No 


over Cyprus can satisfy 


solution of the controversy 
Britain, Tur- 


key, and Greece. Explain. 


Motivation 


What examples of fights or argu- 
ments among young people do you re 
call which could have been settled by 
reason if emotions did not get out of 


control? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. To what extent has emotion played 
a part in the current controversy over 
Cyprus?’ 

2. If vou were a Greek high school 
student, what might you regard as a 
just solution of the controversy? A Tur 
kish high school student? An English 
high school student? 

3. Let's look at Scholastic’s News 
Map of the World. How does a study 


of the map help us to understand the 
strategic importance of Cyprus? 

1. How might a member of the Brit 
ish foreign office justify continued Brit- 
ish control of Cyprus? What proposals 


have the British made for easing ten 
sions in Cyprus? 

5. It has been said that the contro 
versy over Cyprus can split NATO. Do 
you agree? Explain. 


Application 
What difference does it make to us 


what happens to Cyprus? 


Things to Do 
1 A 


ogy can tell the class about one or more 


student interested in mythol 


of the legends which involve the gods 
and Cyprus. 
2. An idea of the 


Cyprus controversy can be 


interest in the 
gained by 
students consult recent 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit 

How 


with Cyprus have been published in 


having ISSUCS 
of the 
erature many articles dealing 
the past two months? In which maga 


zines do they appear? Dates? 


Flight Nurse (p. 6) 
Careers 

In our “Interview of the Week” we 
Antoinette Kelso of the 
Force who has engaged in 


meet Captain 
U. S. Air 


some perilous rescue work. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What reasons have we for think 
ing that Captain Kelso’s career requires 
both courage and careful training? 

2. What 
before deciding upon a career? 

3. Would the courses offered in our 
school have contributed to the training 


of Flight Nurse Kelso? 


factors must you consider 


Things to Do 


a considerable shortage of 
Interested 


There is 
nurses in the United States. 
students can consult the school or local 
librarian for pamphlet 
scholarships and training programs for 
nurses. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 20) 


I. Courts: a-4; b-2; c-3; 
g-4; h-1; i-4; j-2 

Il. Cyprus: a-2 
g-4: h-3; i-4; j-l 

Ill. Chart: 1-T; 


literature on 
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“Who needs Life Insurance at 18?” 


You do, Johnny, not because you expect to die—but because 
you expect to live. And there’s nothing like life insurance 
to help you live comfortably and happily. 


True, at 18 your financial situation may not permit 
much, if any, life insurance. But planning for it now can 
save you plenty of headaches later on. To plan effectively, 
just remember: 


1 The younger you are, the less you pay in life insurance 
premiums. At 18, for example, the yearly premium on a 
$5,000 Ordinary Life policy is about $34 lower than at 35. 


Of the scores of insurance policies available to you when 
you buy, some will meet your particular neéds much better 
than others, even though they look alike and cost about the 
same. Suppose after a few years you were unable to con- 
tinue paying the premium on your policy, Through “Ex- 
tended Insurance,” one policy might stay in effect two or 
three years longer than another policy with another com- 
pany. So be sure you get the insurance best for you. 


23 No one—your well meaning friends included—can guide 
you in selecting life insurance as well as a trained life in- 
surance agent. Your Mutual Benefit Life representative, 
for example, makes life insurance a life-time study. He 
knows what's best for you and has the backing of a com- 
pany famous for quality life irisurance for 110 years. 


Send for interesting new booklet —“The Secret of Ma- 
turity”... it’s free! 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Organized in 1845 « 300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 
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OUR FRONT COVER 


This Air Force weather balloon is being in- 








is made of G special plas- 
tic that won't crack in the intense cold it will 
find at 75,000 feet. 

After the balloon is filled with helium gas it 
will be released for a three-day flight, carrying 
aloft an instrument box crammed with weather 
recording devices and a radio transmitter. The 


instrument box to earth. 1f you find an instru. 
ment bex, send it to Lowry Air Force Base, 
Denver, Colorado—collect. There's a $25 reward 





WRITE IT 





ae 


@ MR. PEANUT 


don’t write: 


Ue 


when you mean: 


A bridle is a harness and bridal reters to brides and weddings. 
They look different, but sound the same— 
when spoken, they could have a double meaning. 


«A word with triple meaning is “PLANTERS” —it means tasty 
goodness in three ways: fresh and salted PLANTERS PEANUTS 
in the 5¢ bag, crunchy PLANTERS Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, or 
creamy PLANTERS Peanut Butter. 


Remember, when friendly MR. PEANUT is on the label, 
you know that flavor and nutrition are inside. 


PLANTERS 





MORE TIPS FOR TEEN-AGERS—ON SAFE DRIVING 


- 
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Stanley Miller, Test 
Driver for GM’s 
Oldsmobile Division, has 
logged more than a 
million test~miles. GM’s 
Proving Ground 
facilities are the world’s 
largest. 


A test car is driven over 
brutal Belgian Bleck 

to learn where 
improvements can 

be made. 


“Fine drivers treat cars with respect,” 
says Oldsmobile Test Driver Stanley Miller 


“Here at the General Motors Proving Ground, it’s our 
job to wear cars out on purpose—so our engineers can 
keep making improvements. 


“But out on the open road, it’s a shame the way some 
drivers take a great piece of machinery and abuse it. 


“I mean the show-offs who zoom away from stop lights 
—~travel like a blue streak—take curves with screeching 
tires—and hit the brakes so hard they leave stripes on 
the pavement. Even the best car in the world will spend 
time in the repair shop with that kind of abuse. 


“But when I see a man handling a car with the respect 
it deserves, I know he’s a real ‘pro’--even though he 
doesn’t drive for a living. 

“From start to step, his driving makes it seem there’s 
honey in the tank. He starts smoothly, cruises smoothly, 
and stops smoothly. 


“Sure, he’s lots safer than show-offs are—but that’s only 


the beginning. He gets thousands of extra miles from 
his tires, his engine, and his running gear. And smooth 
drivers always get much better gas mileage than fast, 
jerky drivers. 

“It’s a fact, careful driving not only can save your neck 
—it saves you money too!” - 


This series of driving hints is presented in 
the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK + CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 





— SAY WHAT ~ 
™ YOU PLEASE 





. ++ and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids, We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


More for Sports 


Dear Editor 

This is in reply to David Meng’s 
letter against sports, in the Sept. 15 
issue of Senior Scholastic 

I think you’ve missed the whole ob- 
ject of sports, David. You've failed to 
see why, after innumerable defeats, 
quarrels, and shortcomings, men and 
women continue to prove themselves 
worthy of being an infinitesimal part 
of something great—sports. 

You’ve failed to see how good sports- 
manship is learned. 

Winning or losing is of little or no 
importance to a truly great sportsman. 
For the philosophy of competitive sport 
is that the battle, the contest counts 
and not the score! One person must win 

the other must lose—but each can 
have a great afternoon doing it. 

Names like Hogan, Musial, 
Rockne, Cobb, Thorpe, Arcaro, 
thousands like them will always appear 
on the roster of great sportsmen. I 
don’t know of any other country in the 
world where this could happen, except 
right here in a democratic, sports-loving 
America. Do you? 

These are not only my ideas, David 
they belong to the immortal Grantland 
Rice, who also wrote: 


Ruth, 


and 


When the One Great Scorer comes 
To mark against your name, 

He writes—not that you won or lost— 
But how you played the game. 
Michelle Jasinski 

Immaculata Academy 

Hamburg, New York 


Dear Editor 

You can’t beat athletics for learning 
to use teamwork or to get along with 
When David Meng says “the 
quarrel among themselves,” 
. they sure don’t argue here 
And when he says “the town engages 
in cold wars,” boy, where do you live, 
in Russia? Sports is the best for all ages 


others 
coaches 
well 


Stan Sanders 
Technical High School 


Miami, Florida 





See “The Supreme Court”’—p. 9 / 


Cleveland Press 


Workhorses of the judicial system 

these are the local courts in your 
community. What is their job? See 
“The Lower Courts”—p, 13 


Chicago ®un- Times 


Cover Seory 

Say What You Please 

Flight Nurse 

How Shall We Select Our Judges? 

The Supreme Court widens 
The State Courts__. . » & 
The Lower Courts. . — 13 
Triple Flay for Cyprus a 
The Great Judge. 4 
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WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


Special Issue on Our Judicial System 


Voice of the Constitution is the U, S$. 
Supreme Court, most powerful judici- 
al tribunal in all history, What does 
the court do? How does it work? What 
is the job of other Federal courts? 


Detroit Times 


Umpires of everyday problems—these are 
our state courts. What is their job? Over 
what kinds of cases do they have juris- 
diction? How does a case come to trial? 
See “The State Courts”—p. 11 


Cleveland News 


How shall we select our judges? 
Should they be elected or appoin 
ted? Which system gives us able: 
judges? What are arguments for 
each? See “Forum Topic of Week" 


One of the supreme judges of all time—this is 
the verdict of history on John Marshall, our 
great Chief Justice, born 200 years ago last 
month. See “History Behind Headlines”~p. 16 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Flight Nurse 


Meet Captain Antoinette Kelso 
of the United States Air Force 


UMPING an iron lung by hand; taking a turn rowing a 

rubber life raft through stormy seas 500 miles from the 
nearest land; flying upside down in a jet—these are all in 
the day’s work for pretty, red-haired, green-eyed Antoinette 
Kelso of Memphis, Tennessee, a United States Air Force 
flight nurse at Albrook Air Force Base in Panama. 

Captain Kelso, who is 34 years old and stands just five 
feet without high heels, is the only flight nurse assigned to 
the Caribbean Air Command. She works with the 26th Air 
Rescue Squadron at Albrook, which responds to emergency 
calls throughout Latin America. 

“How often do you fly on rescue missions, Captain?” I 
asked her as we sat having luncheon. 

“Since being assigned here a year ago,” she told me, 
“I've flown on nearly two dozen missions. They've been into 
the jungle, out to sea, and high up in the mountains. I've 
landed in more than a dozen Latin American countries, from 
southern Chile to Cuba.” 


“One of the Boys” 


“What was your most thrilling trip?” I asked. 

“No trip—not where the saving of a life is concerned—is 
thrilling to me,” she replied seriously. “However, the last 
flight I made was a bit unusual.” 

Unusual, I learned, is putting it mildly. It was a 3,100- 
mile round-trip flight in a twin-engine amphibian plane to 
evacuate a critically ill seaman from the American freighter 
Pioneer Star far out in the Pacific. 

After Captain Carlos Fox, the rescue pilot, landed the 
plane in 12-foot-high waves near the freighter, courageous 
Captain Kelso joined other crewmen in a small, open rubber 
life raft. They paddled the raft through rough seas to meet 
a raft carrying their patient from the freighter. Captain Kelso 
—known better as Toni—took a turn with an oar throughout 
the perilous mid-ocean transfer, Aboard the rescue plane, 
it took three attempts to get the craft into the air from the 
rough seas. Back in Panama—nearly 30 hours after she had 
started on the mission—Toni accompanied her patient to 
Gorgas Hospital where civilian doctors took over. Only then 


vy wt vw QUOTE OF THE WEEK ++ xv wv 


Knowledge comes by taking things apart: analysis. But 
wisdem comes by putting things together.—John A. Morrison 


U. 8. Alr Force phow 


did she turn in for some sleep, her first in over 40 hours. 

Being the only female in a rescue outfit might have had 
drawbacks. But Toni solved this on her first flight. 

“T'll carry my own gear and I want you to forget I'm a 
woman,” she told her crew mates. Her very first assignment 
was to fly in a helicopter deep into the Panama jungle to 
evacuate a civilian flyer seriously injured in a crash. Her 
eoo! skill helped save the man’s life. From that flight on she 
was “one of the boys,” 

Captain Kelso, who is unmarried, was graduated from 
high school in Memphis, Tennessee, and received her nurse’s 
training there. In World War LI she served as a nurse lieu- 
tenant with the U. S. Army in England. After the war she 
returned to Memphis and civilian life. She worked for sev- 
eral years in the Veterans Administration's hospital in Mem- 
phis before rejoining the Air Force in 1951. 

A pilot herself (she holds a private license), Toni has 
made several jet flights, riding as a passenger in a two-place 
T-33. She’s also had herself catapulted from Albrook’s jet 
ejection seat “just to see how I would feel.” 

Her next project—maybe—is a parachute jump. But some- 
how, she confides, she’s in no hurry for this one. 


“I'm Doing What | Love” 


Toni never backs away from any flight, no matter how 
dangerous. Recently the Albrook-based rescue squadron was 
called upon to perform three perilous missions to Ecuador 
to evacuate polio-stricken residents. Toni was a volunteer 
aboard all three flights. On one of them the plane had to 
land at night on an airstrip 9,000 feet above sea level, com- 
pletely surrounded by high mountains. The only lights were 
provided by the headlights of half-a-dozen automobiles ring- 
ing the field. 

When not off on a life-saving flight somewhere in Latin 
America, Toni, who weighs less than 100 pounds, works in 
the Albrook Field dispensary. 

The only trouble with her exciting job, says Toni, is that 
everything else pales by comparison, She occasionally en- 
tertains ideas about settling down. However, for the present 
anyway, this pert redhead contemplates only the next 
emergency call which will send her dashing off to some 
remote corner of Latin America. 

“This is real enjoyment,” says Toni. “I'm doing what I 
love.” —James WINCHESTER 





FORUM TOP:C OF THE WEEK 





How Shall We 


Select Our Judges? 


A pro and con discussion: Should state 


and local judges be elected or appointed? 
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But does election of judges make them political pawns? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


In some areas of the United States, judges of state and local courts 


are elected. 


In some other areas, judges are appointed by the governor (if a 
state court is involved) or by the mayor (if a lower court is involved). 

In still other areas, certain judges are elected and others are 
appointed. For example, in some states the lower judges are appointed 
and judges in the state courts are elected. 

Which method of selection gives us the best qualified judges? 
Here are arguments on both sides of the question. 


ELECT! 


1. Elections are the democratic way. 

The American government is of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 
That means elections! 

The judiciary is a vital part of gov- 
ernment. The Constitution provides that 
it shall be equal to the legislative and 
executive branches. Therefore, the peo- 
ple should have the right to elect mem- 
bers of the judiciary, just as they elect 
members of the legislative and execu- 
tive branches. 

To the ordinary citizen, the judiciary 
is the safeguard of his liberty and of his 
rights. The ordinary citizen, therefore, 
should have a voice in the selection of 
judges. The courts should be his courts, 
presided over by his judges, selected by 
his ballots. That means elections! 

Elections in themselves will not guar-* 
antee that only good judges will be 
elected. There is no method of selection 
which can guarantee anything like that. 
But elections give the people themselves 
the right to decide who will sit on their 
judiciary. 

2. Voters are well qualified te pick 
good judges 

Some people say the average voter is 
not qualified to pick judges. They say 


only “legal experts” are qualified. Would 
these same people argue that the aver- 
age voter is not qualified to pick a 
President or senator or mayor? Of 
course they wouldn't! 

Besides, average voters are considered 
competent enough to sit on juries and 
decide the fate of their fellow citizens 
in trials. Aren't they equally qualified 
to elect the judges who will preside 
over those same trials? 

The truth of the matter is this: the 
success of the American system lies in 
the right of the people to make their 
own decisions. Certainly, then, the peo- 
ple should have the right to pick the 
men who will serve them as judges. 
That means elections! 


3. Appointed judges ore tied up in 
party politics. 


Walter Clark, former Chief Justice 
of the North Carolina Supreme Court, 
once said: “An elective judiciary is less 
partisan.” 

Judgeships, under an appointive sys- 
stem, have come to be regarded as val- 
uable “payoffs” as political patronage. 
When a governor or mayor can appoint 
judges, he is in a position to pick some- 
one to whom he owes a political debt. 
This means that appointments may be 

given to unqualified men to whom the 


governor owes a favor.’ Appointments 
may be given to men who—if they ever 
had to face the voters—could never win 
the job on their own merits. 
Furthermore, the executive usually 
appoints only men who belong to his 
own political party. He appoints men 
who will support the policies he himselt 
favors. How, then, does this serve one 
of the basic constitutional functions of 
the judiciary—to be a check on the 
other branches of government? How 
can the judiciary be a check on the 
abuses of the executive or the legisla 
tive branches if the judges have been 
chosen by the executive himself? 


4. Selection of judges should be ovt 
in the open. 

When judges are elected, the records 
of all the candidates are exposed to pub 
lic view. When they are nominated in 
conventions or primaries, their qualifica 
tions are debated openly and fully. The 
debate continues during the election 
campaign. In this way, the voters are 
able to decide which men will make 
the best judges on the basis of their 
records. 

Each party must nominate the best 
men available, so that their records will 
stand up favorably to those of the op 
position candidates. Thus, the men who 
become judges are those who are the 
most able and qualified, rather than 
those to whom the party owed a po 
litical reward. 


APPOINT! 


1. Elections do not produce good 
ludges. 

In theory, the election of judges 
sounds fine. But how does it work in 
actual practice? 





Listen to what the Citizens Union of 
the City of New York says: 

“In the hurly-burly of our metropolis, 
over 150 judges are elected... The 
newspapers here pay scant attention 
to judicial contests—there are too many 
such affairs The voters have noth- 
ing to go by except a blind and uncon- 
fident faith in the party label on the 
voting machine ... A canvas of any 
hundred voters as they hurry away 
from the polls would disclose that 90 per 
cent of them could not offer any reason 
for their yotes for a judge beyond that 
party label!” 

That's how elections really work in 
most communities! Voters don’t pay 
close attention to candidates other than 
the President, governors, senators, or 
mayors, Judges “ride in” on their coat- 
tails. 


2. Appointments give ws trained, 


competent judges. 

Judges are specialists performing vi- 
tal jobs. They should be chosen on their 
experience and background—and the 
average voter in a polling booth is in 
no position to do that. 

Elections should be used only when 
representation is desired. When skill is 
required, then elections should give 
way to appointment. This has long been 
an accepted rule of public administra- 
tion. This is why the President appoints 
Cabinet members. This is why gover- 
nors and mayors appoint department 
heads and boards to run various com- 
munity services. When they want skilled 


men, they do not turn to the voters. 
They appoint. 

If you trust a man well enough to 
elect him to an executive position, why 
not trust his appointments? 


3. Elected judges are politicians first 
and judges second. 


Under an elective system, some of 
the ablest lawyers frequently hesitate 
to become candidates for judgeships. 
They do not feel at home in the give 
and take of the political arena. As a 
result, the men who go after judgeships 
are often second-rate lawyers or cogs 
in a political machine. Are these the 
type of men you want to judge the 
merits of casés involving you and your 
neighbors? 

A lawyer who seeks an elective judge- 
ship must usually be more than a lawyer 
—he must also be a politician. This 
means that he may be under obligation 
to those who helped his election cam- 
paign. Then, too, he wants to get re- 
elected—and that may mean currying 
the favor of the bosses or party organ- 
ization. That also may mean making 
decisions that will win votes, no matter 
whether the decision is right or wrong. 
What happens then to justice? 

Here’s what Federal Judge Harold R. 
Medina (who presided at the famous 
trial of U.S. Communists in 1952) has 
to say about electing judges: “The 
average citizen sits by .. . as the po- 
litical bosses make deals on judgeships. 
Why, I tell you . . . it’s an absolute 
scandal, . . . The administration of 
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But judicial appointment alee can give us most competent judges. 


justice is not Republican or Democratic. 
It cuts through both parties like a 
knife.” 


4. Appointment is the only way to 
get wise and able judges. 

Appointments bring better men to 
the bench for several reasons: 

First, the governor or mayor knows 
the most competent lawyers far better 
than does the average voter. If he 
doesn’t know them personally, he has 
at his disposal reliable ways to get nec- 
essary information about them. He can 
for example, consult state and local law 
associations. 

Second, a governor or mayor will 
appoint only honest and able men be- 
cause he wants his administration to 
go down in history favorably. 

Third, an appointed judge can take 
office free from political obligations. 
Once he’s appointed, he’s on his own. 
He doesn’t have to keep in the good 
graces of the politicians so he can keep 
his job when the next election rolls 
around. 

Fourth, appointments have been used 
successfully throughout the world since 
the beginning of judicial systems. It has 
always been the method used in Great 
Britain—where our own common law 
grew up and developed. It has always 
been the method used by our Federal 
Government. 

Our Founding Fathers wrote into the 
Constitution provisions for appointing 
Federal judges. Their wisdom has made 
the Supreme Court stand above re 
proach as a protector of our freedoms. 

Our local and state courts must stand 
in the same esteem! 


Ask Yourself . 


1. Would you approve of appointing 
judges if the appointments had to be 
confirmed by an elected body such as 
the state legislature or the city council? 
Five states have such a system for judi- 


cial appointments by the governor 
(Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, and Delaware), It is 
similar to the Federal system whereby 
Presidential appointments are subject 
to Senate approval. 

2. If your reply to the first question 
is “yes,” answer this: Would your opin- 
ion be the same if you stopped to con- 
sider that the executive (making the 
appointment) and a majority of the 
legislative body (confirming it) were 
members of the same party? 

8. Would you favor electing judges 
if the candidates for judgeships were 
picked by a professional law association 
rather than by political parties? In some 
states or cities, the bar associations 
(made up of practicing lawyers) en- 
dorse candidates. Does this improve 
the calibre of candidates? Why? 
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THE U.S. SUPREME COURT— 


OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Voice of the Constitution 


Time: October 3 
o'clock noon 

Place: Washington, D. C.—a white 
marble building behind the great 
domed Capitol 

Setting: The chambers of the VU. S. 
Supreme Court within that building; 
auster@, carpeted in deep red; at the 
rear, a 45-foot backdrop of rich red 
velvet, in front of which stands a high 
bench; behind the bench, nine chairs 
of varying sizes upholstered in fine 
leather; in front of the bench, tables 
ind chairs as in a courtroom. 

Action: The court clerk rises and 
cries; “Oyez! Oyez!” Spectators rise. 
The red velvet curtains behind the 
high bench part. The black-robed Chief 
Justice, Earl Warren, enters the cham- 
ber. He is flanked by the two associate 
justices next in rank. From each side 
of the room, in groups of three, the 
other six associate justices of the court 
enter in order of seniority of service. 
The most powerful Judicial body on 
earth is declared in session. 


1955—precisely 12 


Thus begins one of the most moving 
ind memorable dramas of the year 
ictually of any year 


Justices of U. S. Supreme Court—Seoted {/. to ¢.): Associate Justices 
Felix Frankfurter; Huge |. Black; Chief Justice Earl Warren; Stanley F 


It has been enacted on the first Mon- 
day of October every year since 1789. 
It is the prelude to months of hard 
work which may affect the life of every 
U. S. citizen. 

For during the months which follow, 
the U. S. Supreme Court will sit as 
“the living voice of the Constitution” 
interpreting the basic law of the land, 
deciding what is or what is not lawful 


in the U. S. 


What the Court Does 


Under the Constitution, our govern- 
ment is divided into three saparate and 
equal branches: (1) legislative; (2) 
executive; and (3) judicial. 

Article III of the Constitution states: 
“The judicial wer of the United 
States shall be ‘vested in one Supreme 
Court .. .” The Article then enumer 
ates the actual job of the Court 

This job has been defined as fol 
lows: . to adjust the relationship 
of the individual [citizer] to the sepa 
rate states, or the individual to the 
United States, of the 4& states to one 
another, and of the states to the United 
States.” 


Reed; and William O. 


The Court's most important job is 
to act as “guardian” of the Constitu 
tion and to be the “umpire” of dis 
putes over its meaning. Thus the Court 
can rule on whether Presidential acts 
or laws passed by Congress and state 
legislatures are constitutional 

Under the Constitution each of us 
has the right to a fair and impartial 
trial if we are charged with a crime 
We have a right to “due process of 
law” in matters affecting our liberty 
and property. In other words, we can 
not be imprisoned or our property 
cannot be taken away except by cer 
tain methods authorized by law. If 
those rights are violated, regardless of 
how trivial the violation may be, a con 
stitutional issue is involved. Through 
out its history, the Supreme Court 
has been the most consistent defende: 
of the individual liberties proclaimed 
in the Bill of Rights 

Sometimes the powers of the Court 
go beyond those usually associated with 
the words “guardian” or “umpire.” 
Former Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes once said: “The Constitution 
is what the Supreme Court says it is.’ 


United Press phot 


. Back Row: Sherman Minton; Herold 


Burton; Tom C. Clerk; and John Marshall Harlan (most recently named) 
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By this he meant that all courts, and 
especially the Supreme Court, make 
laws by interpreting them. 

This is not too surprising if we 
think about it for a moment. The 
Constitution is full of phrases which 
are open to varying interpretations. For 
example; “Free speech” or “cruel and 
unusual punishment” or “unreasonable 
search and seizure.” What do these 
terms mean when applied to a specific 
situation? We cannot find out simply 
by reading the Constitution. 

Take “free speech.” The First 
Amendment to the Constitution says 
that “Congress shall make no law .. . 
abridging the freedom of speech.” But 
does this mean that a man may falsely 
shout fire in a theater and cause a 
panic? According to the Supreme 
Court, it does not. In 1919, the Court 
‘uled that free speech is not permitted 
in a situation where it presents a 
“clear and present danger” to the 
safety of U. S. citizens. 

Thus the decisions of the Supreme 
Court—interpreting the words set forth 
in the Constitution—are the real “law 


of the land.” 
How the Court Works 


What kinds of cases come before the 
Supreme Court? 

In cases involving the states (for 
example, a controversy between a state 
and the Federal Government over 
ownership of off-shore oil), the Su- 
preme Court is the court of “original 
jurisdiction.” This means that only the 
Supreme Court hears the case. 

Other cases come to it on appeal 
from lower Federal courts. This means 
that the Supreme Court is asked to 
“review” or “reconsider” a decision 
made by a lower Federal court. 

Unless there is a real constitutional 
issue or an important point of Federal 
law involved, the court will usually 
decline to hear an appeal. Much of 
the court's work, therefore, consists of 
weeding out cases to be heard. 

When permission is granted, the 
side making the appeal files a “brief”— 
which is usually not brief. The brief 
sets forth the issues in controversy, 
the decision of the lower courts, and 
the reasons why the decision is open 
to question, Then the other side files 
a brief setting forth the arguments in 
support of the lower court's decision, 

The briefs of both sides are sent to 
each justice, who studies them care- 
fully. The justices also turn them over 
to their law clerks—usually promising 
young men just out of law school. The 
clerks do much of the important re- 
search that goes into making up a 
justice’s mind, Some justices—for ex- 
ample, Felix Frankfurter—like to argue 
the fine points of a case with their 
clerks 


After studying the briefs, the jus- 
tices vote on whether to hear oral 
arguments from the lawyers on both 
sides. If the case is particularly diffi- 
cult, they usually order oral argu- 
ment. In this way, they can ask ques- 
tions and test their own opinions against 
arguments of the lawyers and their 
fellow justices. 

After the arguments have all been 
heard, the justices meet at a private 
conference~now always on a Friday 
morning. There they vote on the case. 
No one is permitted in the conference 
room except the justices. The Chief 
Justice sits at the head of the table. 
The associate justices sit in order of 
seniority. 


How Decisions Are Made 


The Chief Justice begins the discus- 
sion of the case. Then he “recognizes” 
the other justices (again in order of 
seniority) who want to speak. Abso- 
lute secrecy prevails. No word of any 
justice's opinion in the private ses- 
sions or how he argued is ever spoken 
outside the court. But it is no secret 
that the arguments are often stormy. 
Voices are sometimes raised. Occasion- 
ally fists pound on the table. But the 
justices never carry their differences 
to lunch. 

When discussion of the case has 
ended, the Chief Justice orders a vote. 
The vote is taken in “reverse seniority,” 
which means that the most recently 
appointed justice votes first and the 
Chief Justice last. Thus the Chief Jus- 
tice knows how the case will be de- 
cided before he casts his vote. 

If the Chief Justice is in the majority, 
he selects the justice who will write 
the court’s decision (or, as it is legally 
called, the Court's opinion). Frequent- 
ly, if the case is important, he re- 
serves the task for himself. If the 
Chief Justice is in the minority, then 
the senior justice on the majority side 
assigns the writing of the majority 
opinion. 

A copy of the majority opinion is 
circulated among all the justices. If 
any justice on the majority side thinks 
it is not clear, or wishes to stress 
some other point, he can write a “con- 
curring opinion.” Any justice on the 
minority side can write a “dissent- 
ing opinion.” (When Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was a justice, he once said, 
“The blasted fertility of my colleagues 
will be the death of me yet.”) 

Monday is Judgmert Day—the day 
in which the opinions ere read in court 
and released to the press. 


Behind the Decisions 
Three things enter into a justice's 
decision on any case: 
(1) Legal precedents. These are past 


decisions of state and Federal courts. 


They may be used to show that some- 
thing is an accepted part of our way 
of living. Sometimes, however, prece- 
dents may be over-ruled (as in the 
recent decision banning segregation in 
the public schools). 

(2) “The Felt Necessities ‘of the 
Time,” as former Justice Holmes ex- 
pressed it. By this he meant that times 
change, and the interpretation of the 
Constitution must keep pace with the 
needs of the nation. A dramatic illus- 
tration of this was given in the 1930's. 
During the first term of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Supreme 
Court threw out many of the “New 
Deal” measures aimed at speeding 
economic recovery. It said these laws 
were unconstitutional. A few years 
later, when new justices had been ap- 
pointed, many of these same measures 
were declared constitutional. 

(3) The Justices’ Own Opinions. No 
matter how impartial and fair they try 
to be, the nine justices of the Supreme 
Court are human, Some are “liberal” 
in their outlook, others “conservative.” 
Their economic or social beliefs natu- 
rally influence their judgment of con 
troversial issues. 


Role of the Chief Justice 


It is at this point that the influence 
of the Chief Justice often makes itself 
felt. A great Chief Justice can set his 
imprint on the court. He can set the 
tone and tempo of the court’s proceed- 
ings. 

In the first place, the Chief Justice 
presides over the court. He can see 
to it that all sides of a question are 
thoroughly brought out. 

Secondly, he is the first person to 
speak at the Saturday conferences. He 
sums up the case and presents his 
views first. His views carry great 
weight. 

Finally, the Chief Justice assigns the 
writing of the majority opinions. By 
the way he assigns decisions to himself 
and other justices, he has power over 
how the court’s decisions are presented 
to the public. 

Chief Justice John Marshall is the 
great case in point (See “History Be- 
hind the Headlines,” p. 16.) Marshall 
believed in a strong Federal Govern 
ment. President Thomas Jefferson, on 
the other hand, was a champion of 
“states’ rights.” Jefferson therefore ap- 
pointed several associate justices who 
were states’ rights men. He hoped in 
this way to reverse the pattern of the 
court’s decisions. But the appointees 
were quickly won over to Marshall's 
side. In decision after decision, Mar- 
shall’s views prevailed. 

The present Chief Justice, Ear! 
Warren, has been called a great com 
promiser. In his two years on the court, 
he has shown a knack for bringing out 





unanimous opinions. He has also been 
given credit by some for the clarity 
of recent decisions and the avoidance 
of so-called legal mumbo jumbo. That 
the present Chief Justice is indeed very 
human is shown by this fact: under- 
neath his austerely judicial black robes, 
Mr. Warren (who was formerly Cali- 
fornia’s governor) wears gaudy neckties. 

All justices of the Supreme Court 
are appointed by the President, sub- 
ject to Senate approval. These appoint- 
ments are for life, although a justice 
may resign or retire if he wishes. The 
salary of the Chief Justice is $35,500 
a year, and that of the associate jus- 
tices, $35,000 a year. 

This week, when the Supreme Court 
reconvenes, its mission will be to de- 
cide cases—within the limits of human 
ability—in accordance with the ideal 


THE STATE COURTS— 


set forth on the imposing facade of the 
Supreme Court building: “Equal Jus 
tice under Law.” 


Other Federal Courts 


The Constitution provides not only 
for a Supreme Court, but also for lower 
Federal courts. These lower courts are 
of two kinds: 

1. District Courts. There are 84 of 
these in key U. S. cities. They have 
been called the “backbone” of 
judicial system—for they are the first 
courts to hear almost all cases involy 
ing Federal laws. 

What types of cases are these likely 
to be? The most common are violations 
of laws passed by Congress or orders 
proclaimed by the President. Others 
may involve fraud against the Govern 
ment (for example; counterfeiting, tax 


our 
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evasion, etc.). Still others may involve 
situations arising under Government 
treaties, or controversies between one 
or more state governments, or between 
citizens of different states. 

Judges of the district courts are ap 
pointed by the President, subject to 
approval by the Senate. 

2. Circuit Court of Appeals. There 
are 10 of these throughout the U. S$ 
They handle only cases appealed from 
the district courts. 

Except in unusual circumstances, a 
decision by a circuit court of appeals 
is final. Usually a constitutional issue 
has to be involved before a case can 
be appealed to the Supreme Court 
Thus, when somebody cries, “I'll take 
this case to the Supreme Court!”, he'd 
be safer to say, “I'll take this case to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals!” 


OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Umpires of Everyday Problems 


Me. Anita Sharpe is driving home 
late at night. John Atkins is out 
taking a walk through a park near Mrs. 
Sharpe’s home. Mrs. Sharpe turns a 
corner so quickly that she doesn’t see 
Mr. Atkins as he’s coming out of the 
park. Mr. Atkins is struck by the car. 
Mrs. Sharpe stops at once and runs out 
to find Mr. Atkins unconscious. A po- 
liceman on night patrol duty sees the 
accident as it happened, He hurries to 
a patrol box and calls for an ambulance. 
He gives Mrs. Sharpe a ticket for reck- 
less driving and exceeding the speed 
limit, and takes down the names of two 
other witnesses. 


The next day, Mr. Atkins dies, Mrs. 
Sharpe is charged with manslaughter. 
She is given a short hearing in court 
before a judge. The judge decides there 
is enough evidence to indicate possible 
guilt and turns the case oVer to a grand 
jury. This is a group of 11 to 23 persons 
who decide whether there is enough 
evidence against Mrs. Sharpe to justify 
holding her for trial. 

The grand jury listens to the wit 
nesses who saw the accident. It decides 
that if the witnesses are telling the 
whole story, Mrs. Sharpe may be guilty. 
So the grand jury hands down a bill of 
indictment. This states the crime with 
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Trial court in session—jury is at right; the judge is talking to a witness. 


which Mrs, Sharpe is charged, The case 
now is scheduled for trial in a district 
criminal court 


Case Comes to Trial 


In criminal court, attorneys for both 
sides—the defense and the prosecution 
—choose the trial jury of 12 persons. 
They are selected from a group of resi 
dents of the community who have been 
called into court as possible jurymen 

According to law, Mrs. Sharpe is pre 
sumed inrbcent until proved guilty 
This means that if the jury is not con 
vinced that the evidence proves her to 
be guilty, it is their duty to acquit her 

The trial opens. The prosecutor calls 
the witnesses to the accident. The de 
fense attorney calls witnesses to Mrs 
Sharpe's good character, her kindness, 
and her generosity, Attorneys for each 
side question the witnesses for the 
other side, They try to bring out any 
facts favorable to their side 

After a final statement by each op 
posing lawyer, the judge explains the 
law to the jury. He tells the jury its job 
is to decide whether Mrs. Sharpe is 
guilty of breaking that law. The jury 
then retires to the jury room to try to 
reach a verdict. If the jury can’t agrec 
on a verdict, the case must come to 
trial again or be dismissed. The jury 
finds Mrs. Sharpe guilty 


At the same time that Mrs. Sharpe is 


a 








being prosecuted for manslaughter in 
the criminal court, another suit has 
been brought against her. The wife of 
Mr. Atkins is suing Mrs. Sharpe for 
damages in a civil court. The jury in 
this case must decide (a) whether the 
accident happened because Mrs. Sharpe 
was careless or negligent; (b) if she 
was careless or negiigent, the amount 
of money she should pay to Mr. Atkins’ 
wife. This jury must not allow its, deci- 
sion to be influenced by the fact that 
another jury found Mrs. Sharpe guilty 
of manslaughter. 


How State Courts Work 


There are two kinds of actions that 
may be brought before the courts in 
your state—civil, and criminal ‘actions. 

If you are suing another person or a 
group of individuals because they dam- 


aged your property or violated an 
agreement made with you, that is a 
civil action. A criminal case is a viola- 
tion of law. It is an offense against the 
public. Therefore, the complainant js 
the state. Murder, arson and robbery 
are examples of crimes. 

State, county or district courts can 
try any ecase—criminal or civil—that 
comes under the jurisdiction of state 
laws and the state constitution. 

In most states, aside from criminal 
actions, a county or district court tries 
civil cases in which the complainant 
sues for more than $3,000. 

The highest court in each state is 
usually called the supreme court or 
court of appeals. This court hears and 
decides appeals from cases that were 
tried in county or district courts. 

Cases may be appealed if the party 


who lost the case in the county or dis- 
trict can show that his trial there was 
not held fairly. For example, suppose 
the judge who presided over Mrs. 
Sharpe's civil trial had permitted the 
jury to hear evidence that Mrs. Sharpe 
had been found guilty of manslaughter 
in a criminal trial. If Mrs. Sharpe 
lost the civil case, she could ask to have 
the decision reviewed by the court of 
appeals. 

The appeal judges would most likely 
rule that the judge in the civil trial 
should not have permitted the jury to 
hear that Mrs. Sharpe had been found 
guilty of manslaughter. This evidence 
prejudiced the jury and prevented its 
members from making up their minds 
on the facts in the case itself. The court 
of appeals would rule that Mrs. Sharpe 
therefore should have a new trial. 





DISTRICT COURTS 


Cases involving laws passed by Congress 
or orders proclaimed by President. Also, 
fraud against Federal Government 
(counterfeiting, tax evasion, etc.), dis 
putes between state governments or 
between citizens of different states, or 
between a U. S. citizen and a foreign 
country or its citizens. 
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HOW OUR COURTS WORK 


THE FEDERAL COURT SYSTEM 


CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEAL 

Coses appealed from the District Courts 
when one of the parties feels he has 
not had a fair tricl. 


_tution is involved. 


U. S. SUPREME COURT 


Cases appealed from circuit ceurts, 
usually when a constitutional issue is 
involved. Court of original jurisdiction 
(authority to hear for the first time) in 
cases involving states and the Federal 
Government, the President and Con- 
gress, or disputes involving ambassa- 
dors or other representatives of foreign 
countries in the U. S$. Also cases ap- 
pealed from state court of appeals 
when interpretation of Federal Consti- 








DISTRICT COURTS 

Civil cases (breach of contract, property 
or personal damage involving more 
than $3,000) and criminal cases (mur- 
der, arson, robbery, fraud, etc.) that 
come under state laws and state con- 
stitution. 


THE STATE COURT SYSTEM 


INTERMEDIATE COURTS OF APPEAL 
In 13 states—to hear less important cases 
appealed from district courts when one 
of the parties feels he has not had a 
fair trial. 


COURT OF APPEALS 


Appeals from intermediate courts of 
appeal and from district courts. 





JUSTICE’S COURTS 


Criminal and civil cases of minor impor- 
tance in a village or small community. 


a 


POLICE COURTS 
Criminal and civil cases of minor im 
portance in a city. 


MUNICIPAL COURTS 


In larger cities only—criminal and civil 
cases of minor importance. Also appeals 
from police courts. 














SPECIAL UNIT 


THE LOWER COURTS— 


Workhorses 


OT everyone who appears in court 

is a criminal. Thousands of aver- 
age citizens—much like yourself—are 
involved in legal cases every day. These 
cases rarely go beyond a lower (or local) 
court. But each case is important in 
the over-all administration of justice. 

Perhaps you'll be involved in a suit 
one day with someone who owes you 
money and refuses to pay it. Or per 
haps you'll get a summons for a traffic 
violation. Such cases are handled by 
lower courts in most cities and towns 
throughout the country. 

These lower courts form the broad 
base of our judicial pyramid. They deal 
with persons accused of misdemeanoss 
(minor offenses) rather than felonies 
(serious crimes). They also hear suits 
involving small sums of money, and 
handle family difficulties (such as do- 
mestic problems, neglected children). 

The organization of the lower courts 
differs from state to state. But the basic 
powers and functions of these courts 
are similar in all the states. 

Let's look briefly at the courts with 
which you're most. likely to come into 
contact. 


Justice’s Court 


Suppose you get a ticket for passing 
a traffic light in a village or small com- 
munity. You'll have to deal, then, with 
the justice’s court. Its judge is usually 
called a justice of the peace. 

This court has jurisdiction over a 
small area and handles only cases of 
minor importance. It may try a person 
charged with committing a miscde- 
meanor (such as a traffic law violation), 
breach of the peace (such as destroying 
someone else's property), or disregard- 
ing a health ordinance. In such matters, 
justice’s courts may authorize an arrest, 
and hold hearings. But their power is 
limited to imposing small fines or short 
prison sentences. 

In civil cases, the power of the jus- 
tice’s court is usually limited to suits 
for amounts not over $100, 

In both civil and criminal cases, all 
decisions of the justice’s court may be 
appealed to a higher court. 

Justices of the peace are usually 
elected. Their terms of office are short— 
usually two years. Except in a few 


of Justice in 


states, they receive no salary, Instead, 
they have to rely on outside businesses 
or on what they can earn through court 
functions. In some towns, for example, 
justices of the peace perform marriage 
ceremonies, for which a fee is charged. 
The justice of the peace in some states 
receives a percentage of fines he collects. 


Police Court 


If you get a summons for a traffic 
violation in a city rather than a small 
town, then you'll have to deal with the 
magistrate’s court - commonly 
called police court. 

Like the justice’s courts, the police 
courts have jurisdiction over misde- 
meanors. They may also issue warrants 
for arrest and hold prelirhinary hearings 
in cases involving serious offenses. In 
some cities police éourts have jurisdic- 
tion over minor civil cases. 

The men who preside over police 
courts do not differ much from justices 
of the peace—except that they receive 
salaries. 


more 


Municipal Court 


Some cities have a court between 
the police court and the county or state 
court. This court is known as the 
municipal court, It has power to hear 
appeals from the police court. In some 
cities, it handles all civil cases—thus 
leaving the police court to try only 
criminal cases. 


A justice of the peace court in a small 


OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Your Town 


Juvenile Court 


In some cities, cases involving minors 
are turned over to a special branch of 
the police court—the juvenile court 
Cases are not tried as in a formal court. 
The judge reaches his decision by ques 
tioning the witnesses informally in a 
room that might look 
office. than a courtroom 

Juvenile courts have no jury. Their 
jurisdiction covers the care and protee- 
tion of neglected or delinquent chil 
dren. The judge's objective is not to 
punish the child, but to help him be 
come a better citizen. However, in cer- 
tain cases the judge may sentence a 
juvenile offender to a reformatory. 


more like an 


Court of Domestic Relations 


This court hears cases involving dif 
ficulties between husbands and wives, 
and problems concerning parents o1 
guardians and their children 


Small Claims Court 


Suppose someone owes you money 
for a weekend job and refuses to pay 
You can take yotr claims to the small 
claims court. 

This court takes care of cases involy 
ing less than $50—usually unpaid bills 
or unpaid wages. Lawyers are ngt nec 
essary in the small claims court, Instead 
a person can present his own case to 
the judge 


Harry Fitch photo 


town. Note informality of the court. 
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Tiny island of Cyprus is the foe's of a three-way quarrel 


Triple Play for Cyprus 


** & NTIDISESTABLISHMENTARI- 

ANISM” has won for a bright 
youngster $8,000. Another rare word, 
“enosis,” may win for the Greeks a for- 
tune infinitely greater. 

Enosis entered the language of inter- 
national diplomacy only a few years 
ago. But already it has become a fight- 
ing word. It has stirred unrest among 
the people of Cyprus, and caused ill- 
feeling among the Greeks, the Turks, 
and the British 

No, enosis is not a disease. it is a 
Greek word that means “union”—spe- 
cifically, union of Cyprus with Greece. 

On the island of Cyprus, you won't 
find anyone who is indifferent to enosis. 
Either he is for it, or agin’ it. 

Enosis is a burning issue today. It 
has turned friends into enemies, rup- 
tured relations among three NATO 
partners, and is undermining the West- 
ern alliance in southern Europe. 

What's it all about? The controversy 
centers around an island in the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, called Cy- 
prus. The quarrel is over who “right- 
fully” owns it-the Greeks, the Turks, 
or the British? Each claimant has a 
strong case. 

Cyprus is not a large island. (It is 
smaller than Connecticut.) Nor is it a 
particularly rich island. (A large part 
of its land is barren.) But the size or 
wealth of an area has little to-do with 
national passions. Throughout history, 
people have been known to fight and 
die for a small—frequently worthless— 
strip of territory. 


Three-Way Quarrel 


The Cyprus dispute is a three-cor- 
nered family squabble. The British 
have Cyprus; the Greeks would like to 
have it; the Turks want it, too—but 
would rather see the British run Cyprus 
than let the Greeks have it. 

Caught in the middle of this tangled 
quarrel is NATO, the Western defense 
alliance, to which all three countries 
belong. 

To cut through the confusion, one 
must examine more closely the history 
of Cyprus and its people—the Cypriotes, 
For the roots of the dispute go back 
several centuries. 

To begin with, what sort of place is 
Cyprus? It is a rugged, kite-shaped 
island. Its greatest length is 14] miles; 
its greatest breadth is 60 miles. Except 
for Sicily | Sardinia, Cyprus is the 


largest of the Mediterranean islands. It 
is 40 miles from Turkey and 500 miles 
from Greece (see map). 

Mountain ranges, which rise to nearly 
6,500 feet, border both the northern 
and southern coasts. Between these 
ranges lies a vast plain which is almost 
barren. Much of it must be irrigated for 
farming. Because of the hot Mediter- 
ranean sun, the climate of Cyprus is 
mild and dry—somewhat similar to that 
of Southern California. 

About a third of Cyprus is cultivated 
farmland. Chief crops are wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, cotton, tobacco, olives, and 
citrus fruit. 

Mining is‘the next important indus- 
try. In ancient times, Cyprus was 
famous for its great copper deposits. 
In the Greek language, both the metal 
and the island bear the same name-— 
Kupros, Today, copper is still a major 
export item. Cyprus is also one of the 
world’s leading suppliers of asbestos 
and gypsum. 


Tossed on Tide of Empire 


The island is rich in history and in 
mythology. According to Greek myth, 
the goddess of love, Aphrodite, rose 
from the Mediterranean and was blown 
by the winds to Cyprus. Because the 
island was the first land she touched, 
it became the object of her love and 
special protection. 

Historically, Cyprus has been a sort 
of “stepping stone” for conquerors dur- 
ing the past 3,000-odd years. For the 


island lies close to all three continents— 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. 

Its earliest colonists were the Greeks. 
They settled there as far back as 1450 
B. C. In succeeding centuries, Cyprus 
was fought over by many nations, It 
changed hands as empires rose and fell 
in the Mediterranean area. The island 
was conquered, in turn, by Phoenicia, 
Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. It became 
part of the Roman, and later of the 
Byzantine Empire. ’ 

Cyprus was Christianized by St. Bar- 
nabas, who visited the island with St 
Paul during the first century, A. D. 

At the time of the Third Crusade, 
Cyprus was captured by England's 
King Richard the Lionhearted. In 
1489 it was taken over by Venice, and 
in 1573 it was seized by Turkey. For 
300 years thereafter, Cyprus remained 
part of the Turkish Empire. 

In 1878, a weakened Turkey was 
being threatened by her traditional en- 
emy, Russia. Britain's Prime Minister 
at the time, the shrewd Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, was eager to block Russia's ex- 
pansion in the Middle East. Conse- 
quently, he worked out a “deal” with 
the Turkish Sultan—Turkey permitted 
the British to occupy Cyprus in return 
for Britain’s support against Russia. 

For many years the British did not 
attach much importance to Cyprus. 
During World War I, the British even 
offered the island to Greece if the 
Greeks would agree to declare war on 
Germany. Oddly enough, the Greeks 
declined the offer. 


Wide World phot 


After bombing of Turkish consulate in Salonika, Greece, crowds of Turks in Istanbul 
rioted, broke into shops run by Greeks, overturned cars owned by Greeks. 





Because Turkey fought in that war 
on the side of the Germans, Britain 
annexed Cyprus outright and pro- 
claimed it a Crown Colony. The Turks 
formally ceded the island to Britain 
in 1923, under the Treaty of Lausanne. 
Greece was one of the signers of that 
treaty. 

Most observers are agreed that Brit- 
ish rule has brought economic benefits 
to the island. The British have spent 
large sums of money on public works, 
irrigation, reforestation, public health, 
and education. 


Middle East HQ 


It is for strategic reasons primarily 
that Britain is determined to hold on 
to Cyprus. Since Britain gave up the 
Suez Canal zone last year, Cyprus has 
become the chief British military base 
in the eastern Mediterranean, 

Cyprus is the headquarters of Bri- 
tain’s Middle East Command. Britain 
needs the island to help protect (a) 
British oil interests in the Middle East, 
and (b) the British “lifeline’—the Medi- 
terranean shipping route between Eu- 
rope and Asia (see map) 

Britain has poured in $210,000,000 
for the construction of Army and Air 
Force bases in Cyprus. A new jet 
airfield, when completed, will accomo- 
date bombers capable of carrying 
atomic missiles deep behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

The United States is by no means 
a “disinterested bystander” in the Cy- 
prus dispute. We have a stake in its 
fate. For the British bases on the island 
are shared by the U.S. Air Force. 

It is the Greek-speaking community 
in Cyprus that is clamoring for enosis 
—union with Greece. And this com- 
munity makes up fully 80 per cent 
of the island’s population. Of the 
500,000 Cypriotes, 400,000 are of 
Greek descent and belong to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and roughly 100,000 
are gf Turkish descent and are mem- 
bers of the Moslem faith. 

Spearheading the campaign for eno- 
sis is the towering, black-bearded, Bos- 
ton-educated Archbishop Makarios, 
head of the Greek Orthodox Church in 
Cyprus. He is supported by most, if 
not all, of his flock. 

What particularly worries the Brit- 
ish and the Turks is that the Arch- 
bishop is also backed by the AKEL, 
thie island’s relatively large and very 
active Communist party. 

The Reds are supporting enosis 
“strictly from mischief.” All they are 
interested in is to stir up enough 
trouble in Cyprus to make the island 
unsafe as a NATO base. 

Greece, regarding herself as the 
“mother countfy” of Cyprus, has been 
demanding “self-determination” for the 
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Cyprus is chief British base in east Mediterranean, protects British lifeline. 


island. She wants the British to give 
the islanders the right to decide for 
themselves who shall govern them. 
Britain is willing to grant the Cyp- 
riotes a large measure of home rule 
But she is not willing to give up mili 
tary control of Cyprus. The island is 
the biggest base that Britain has be- 
tween Malta, on the west, and Ceylon, 
thousands of miles to the southeast. 


Turkey's Stake in Cyprus 


Finally, there is Turkey. The Turks 
are unalterably opposed to a union of 
Greece and Cyprus. The Turks fear 
that under Greek rule the 100,000 
Cypriotes of Turkish origin would suf- 
fer discrimination and persecution. The 
Turks do not wish to become second- 
class citizens on Cyprus. 

Economically (argue the Turks), 
Cyprus is not self-supporting. It is de- 
pendent on its close trade ties with 
Turkey, only 40 miles away. Strategi- 
cally (they say), a Cyprus politically 
unstable or seized by the Communists, 
would imperil Turkish security, It 
would become a dagger pointed at 
Turkey's heart. 

Turkey (say the Turks) has as much 
“right” to Cyprus as Greece. They 
point out that Turkey had ruled the 
island for 307 years until the British 
took over in 1878, while Greece has 
had no direct link with Cyprus for 
2,300 years. 

The Turks are willing to let the 
British continue -to run the island. 
But they would claim Cyprus them- 
selves before allowing Greece to ac- 
quire it. 

To unravel the Cyprus tangle, Brit- 
ain called a conference of the three 
countries. The foreign ministers of 
Greece, Turkey, and Britain met in 
London for ten days, from August 


29 ‘to September 7, The talks broke 
down with what the Turkish Foreign 
Minister called “a formal agreement 
to disagree.” 

Britain offered a new constitution 
for Cyprus, guaranteeing a large meas 
ure of self-government to the islanders 
Both the Greeks and the Turks turned 
down the proposal. Their reasons for 
rejecting it, as we have seen, were 
diametrically opposite. 

Failure of the London conference 
coincided with violent demonstrations 
in Greece and Turkey. A dynamite 
explosion in the courtyard of the Turk 
ish consulate in Salonika (northern 
Greece) touched off anti-Greek riots 
in Turkey. Angry mobs surged through 
the streets of the Turkish cities of 
Istanbul and Izmir, burning Greek 
shops and attacking their owners 
About 300 persons were injured and 
much property destroyed, Turkish 
troops finally dispersed the rioters and 
restored order 


Threat to NATO Unity 


Greece took her case to the U.N. 
General Assembly. But the delegates 
voted not to discuss the matter. 

Meanwhile, Britain intends to pro 
ceed with plans for home-rule in Cyp 
rus. Britain hopes that Greece and 
Turkey eventually will come around 
to accepting the idea. 

The conflict over Cyprus has pre 
cipitated a serious crisis in the free 
world, It threatens the unity of NATO 
—to which the three disputing coun 
tries belong. U.S. Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles appealed to Creece 
and Turkey to settle their differences 
over Cyprus. 

When friends fall out, the only ones 
who stand to gain are their enemies 
In this case—the Communists 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 





The Great Judge 


T WAS “Court Day” in the bustling 
little capital of Richmond, Virginia, 
back in the 1780's. The United States 
had won its independence, and now, 
with the return of peace, people were 
busy at their trades and professions, 

An up-country farmer in rough home- 
spun clothes gode into town. He had a 
law suit on his hands, and wanted to 
know he could find the best 
lawyer to take his case. 

“There's your man, going up the 
Court House steps,” said a bystander. 
“That's John Marshall, the best lawyer 
in Richmond.” And he pointed to a tall 
gangling young man dressed in clothes 
even cruder than the prospective cli- 
ent’s. He was eating cherries out of a 
well-worn hat, and had just been pitch- 
ing horseshoes with his cronies. 

“He'll never do,” thought the farmer. 
Without further inquiries, he picked 
out a more dignified lawyer, a pom- 
pous, richly dressed man with a pow- 
dered wig. This gentleman said he'd 
take the farmer's case, as soon as he 
had disposed of another about to be 
tried, for a fee of $95, cash in advance. 


where 


“Second Father” 


In the courtroom the farmer watched 
to see his man in action. It soon turned 
out that the pompous attorney was 
opposed by the rough-looking young 
man, who was the lawyer for the other 
side. The bigwig’s showy oratory but 
empty brains were no mateh for the 
tall young man’s keen grasp of the facts 
amd the law. The judge decided in 
favor of Marshall's client. 

The dismayed farmer rushed over to 
the young lawyer, and poured out his 
story. He timidly apologized that he 
had only $5 left for a fee. But Marshall 
roared with laughter, accepted the fee, 
ind won the case. 

Two weeks ago (September 24, 1955) 
the American people celebrated the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Marshall, President Eisenhower issued 
a proclamation, Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren made an eloquent address before 
the American Bar Association. The Post 
Office put on sale a new 40-cent post- 
age stamp bearing a painting of Mar- 
shall by Rembrandt Peale. Great cere- 
monies were held at Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, and in other cities. 

Why all these honors to the jovial 
young lawyer of Richmond? Was it be- 
cause, 15 years later, he was appointed 


Chief Justice of the United States by 
President John Adams? No, for many 
other men have held that exalted office 
whose anniversaries will pass unnoticed. 

But Marshall sat on our Supreme 
Court for 34 years, until his death in 
1835 at the age of 60. When he came 
there the Court was a weak and little- 
respected body. The Constitution was 
an untried document whose meaning 
and role in our national life no one was 
quite sure of. When Marshall died, the 
Constitution was the respected charter 
of our national unity. And the Court 
was the undisputed umpire of the 
national government. 

We rightly revere our great founding 
fathers- Washington, Franklin, , Hamil- 
ton, and Jefferson—for their contribu- 
tions to our basic documents. Yet John 
Marshall, who did not sit in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, may well be called 
the “second father” of the Constitution. 
As Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
he had more influence on its ultimate 
operation than any other single man. 
And in 1788, when ratification of the 
new Constitution was being debated by 
the states, young Marshall played a de- 
cisive part in Virginia’s final approval 
by 88 to 78 votes. 


Soldier of the Revolution 


Born in a log cabin on the Virginia 
frontier, Marshall was a cousin of 
Thomas Jefferson on his mother’s side. 
He had little formal education, but 
enjoyed the rough-and-tumble life of a 
big family and a large farm. With his 
father, he served as a soldier through 
most of the Revolutionary War. Under 
his neighbor Washington, he fought at 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Mon- 
mouth, took part in the capture of Stony 
Point, and shared the rigors of the ter- 
rible winter at Valley Forge. He mar- 
ried young Polly Ambler and had a 
happy domestic life with many chil- 
dren. 

Marshall was appointed Chief Justice 
in 1801, just before his political oppo- 
nent, Jefferson, became President. The 
new Chief Justice's first job was to rule 
on the famous “midnight appointments” 
which the Federalist Adams made as 
he left office. The Republican (later 
called Democratic-Republican) Admin- 
istration of Jefferson held up the com- 
missions of these men. One of them, 
William Marbury, had been appointed 
a Justice of the Peace for the District 


Bettmann Archives 


Decisions of John Marshall established 
Supreme Court as the final authority. 


of Columbia. Marbury asked the Su- 
preme Court to order Secretary of State 
James Madison to deliver his commis 
sion under a law setting up the Federal 
courts, 

Marshall wrote a shrewd decision 
that satisfied neither side. He held this 
act unconstitutional because it would 
give the Supreme Court original juris- 
diction in a case not covered by the 
powers enumerated for the Court by 
Article III of the Constitution. 


Court Interprets Constitution 


Marbury vs. Madison was only the 
first of a long line of famous cases in 
which Marshall's decisions established 
the doctrine of judicial review. It meant 
that the Supreme Court was the final 
authority in determining whether any 
legislation, either of the Congress or of 
the various states, was in accordance 
with the Constitution, or should be null 
and void, While the Constitution itself 
says that it is “the supreme law of the 
land,” it makes no specific referefice to 
who shall interpret the Constitution. 
Marshall boldly seized this power for 
our highest court. 

John Marshall's great legacy to our 
country was a body of principles, now 
universally accepted, which he laid 
down and cemented for all time: That 
the Constitution is the supreme law; 
that the laws of both the states and the 
nation must conform to it; that the 
Supreme Court may review, and if nec- 
essary, outlaw legislation that is not 
consistent with the Constitution; and 
that the United States of America is a 
sovereign nation with all the powers 
necessary to promote the general wel- 
fare of all the people. These are the 
reasons that we honor.him today. 

—Kennetu M. Goutp 





President Has Heart Attack 


People of every nation joined 
Americans last week in praying for 
the speedy recovery of President 
Eisenhower from a heart attack. 

The President suffered a “moder- 
ate” attack on September 24 at the 
summer White House in Denver, 
Colo., where he had been vacation- 
ing since mid-August. (In medical 
terms, a heart attack is known as a 
coronary thrombosis. This means 
that a Clot of blood—either in the 
heart or in blood vessels leading to 
the heart—interferes with circulation 
of the blood. Doctors explained that 
a “moderate” attack was neither 
mild nor serious.) The President will 
be 65 October 14. | 

As we went to press, the Presi- 
dent’s doctors said his condition was 
“reasonably good.” They estimated 
that he would need about six weeks 
of complete rest. After that, in an- 
other month or two he could resume 
“normal activity.” 


GOVERNMENT “AS USUAL” 

In Washington, Vice-President 
Richard M. Nixon said that “the busi- 
ness of government will go on as 
usual without any delay” despite the 
President's illness. Mr. Nixon in- 
cluded domestic and foreign policy. 

Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles agreed: “President Eisen- 
hower has forged a team... There 
is ample time for [him] to make a full 
récovery without any jeopardy to 
the policies of the nation.” 

Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey said that the Admin- 
istration’s “policies and programs are 
definitely and firmly established. We 
will carry on in his absence as previ- 
ously planned. There is no reason 
for others to do otherwise.” 

There are no clear laws or prece- 
dents in U.S. history as to who runs 
the Government when a President is 
ill. The Constitution provides that 
the powers of the President “shall 
devolve on” the Vice-President in 
case of the President's death, resig- 
nation, or “inability to discharge” the 
powers and duties of office. 

However, no legal authority has 


ever decided what constitutes “in- 
ability” to handle the Presidency. As 
we went to press, White House press 
secretary James C. Hagerty had 
asked the U.S. Attorney General for 
a legal ruling on the possibility of 
turning over some of the President's 
powers, perhaps to an “acting Presi- 
dent.” The Attorney General may, in 
turn, refer the question to the Su- 
preme Court. 

However, President Eisenhower 
has so organized the White House 
staff that it can function smoothly in 
the President's absence. 

Sherman Adams, in charge of the 
White House staff, has frequently 
presided at staff meetings while the 
President was away. 


TEAM CARRIES ON 

Since he became President, Mr. 
Eisenhower has made Vice-President 
Nixon an active participant in the 
Administration. On several occa- 
sions, he has permitted him to con- 
duct Cabinet meetings. This has 
never been done by any previous 
President in our history. 

The President's illness has raised 
doubts of his willingness to run for a 
second term-next year. On August 4, 
Mr. Eisenhower said that his deci- 
sion to seek a second term would de- 
pend on “the way I feel—healthy and 
everything else.” 

However, Dr. Paul Dudley White, 
one. of the leading heart specialists 
who attended the President, pointed 
out that many men have recovered 
and continued public office after 
heart attacks. Dr. White said: “An- 
other term for President Eisenhower 
is quite conceivable.” 


New Argentine Regime 
Major General Eduardo Lonardi, 


59, rebel leader and foe of Juan 
Peron, is Argentina's new president. 


The revolutionary government 
promptly disbanded the Peronist- 
packed Argentine National Congress. 
President Lonardi promised to issue 
a call within 25 days for a national 


election. He said, voting should 


take place within 180 to 220 days. 

The goals of the revolution, the 
new chief executive declared, are to 
restore democracy, the constitution, 
and civil liberties. 

What about the deposed dictator? 
The rebel government permitted 
Peron to go into exile in Paraguay. 

The United States, which had lit- 
tle reason to like Peron, hastily gave 
recognition to the new Argentine 
government. Reason for this speed: 
to demonstrate U.S. friendship 
toward the new government. 

(See major article on Argentina in 
next week’s issue.) 


New Soviet Pacts 


The roads to Moscow these days 
are crowded with ‘diplomatic’ traf- 
fic, Diplomats from far and wide are 
responding to the Kremlin‘s invita- 
tion to visit the land of the Soviets. 


The most recent “visitors” have 
been a delegation from Finland, 
headed by President. Juho K 
Paasikivi; and a delegation from the 
Soviet satellite of East Germany, 
headed by Premier Otto Grotewohl. 
Both delegations were in congested 
Moscow at about the same time 


NEW SOVIET-FINNISH PACT 


It was a short conference between 
the Finns and the Soviet leaders. The 
Finns arrived in Moscow on Septem 
ber 15. Two days later a new agree 
ment was announced, The terms: 

(a) Finland agrees to extend the 
Soviet-Finnish mutual defense treaty 
(due to expire in 1958) for another 
20 years. 

(b) In return, the Soviets promise 
to give up, within three months, their 
air and naval base on the Porkkala 
Peninsula, in Finland. 

(The Porkkala base, located on the 
Gulf of Finland, 12 miles from the 
Finnish capital of Helsinki, covers an 
area of 152 square miles, It 
leased by Finland to Soviet Russia 
for 50 years, under the truce agree 
ment that ended the war between 
the two countries in 1944.) 

Shortly after the signing of the 
new agreement, Soviet Defense Min- 
ister Georgi Zhukov announced that 
Soviet Russia has decided to give up 
“all” its military 


was 


bases on foreign 





United Press photo 
SURVIVAL SCHOOL—At Snead Air Force Base, in heart of 
Nevada's desert country, Air Force is conducting a grim 
school for flyers. Courses teach (1) how to‘ evade capture if 
forced down behind enemy lines (2) how to cheat starvation 
by “living off the land’; (3) how to resist brain-washing 
techniques like those used by Communists in Korea; and 


International News photo 
CHEATING CAPTORS—Last part of 17-day course is in tech- 
nique of escaping, as ‘prisoner’ above is doing. Trainees are 
forced to do tough exercises until they drop from exhaustion, 
eat garbage-like food. Defense Department is réviewing 
operation of school because of protests received from 
parents and others. They criticized especially methods used in 


(4) how to escape 
just been “captured.” 


soil, (Actually, the Soviets have no 
bases on foreign soil except Porkkala 
Port Arthur, in the Far East, was re 
turned to Communist China this 
year.) Zhukov suggested that “other 
nations” (obviously meaning the 
U.S.) should also give up their bases 
in foreign countries, 

What's Behind It: There are sev- 
eral “jokers” in this display of Soviet 
“generosity.” According to military 
experts, Porkkala (located a few 
miles from the Russian border) has 
ceased to be of any strategic impor- 
tance to the Soviets as a defense base 
-in the present, atomic age. The So- 
viets are not giving up anything of 
much value to them. 

Their real aim is propaganda, They 
want to build up pressure on the U.S, 
to give up its bases in Europe and 
Asia, and thus weaken the Western 
defense alliance. 


SOVIET-EAST GERMAN PACT 


heels of the 
West German delegation (see last 


Practically on the 
week's issue) came the East German 
delegation. 

With the usual propaganda fan- 
fare, the Soviets announced that they 
signed a treaty with East Germany 
granting the puppet regime “full sov- 
ereignty” (independence) and giving 
it the right to have its own army. 
What's more, East Germany is to be 
admitted as a partner in the “Warsaw 
pact” (the Red counterpart of NATO, 


the Western defense alliance) 


In phote above, trainee 


All teachers are ex-PW's themselves. 


“PW has 


Navy, Marines. 


From now on, according to the of- 
ficial communique, the East German 
regime will be “free in its decisions 
upon questions of its interior politics 
and foreign politics, including its re- 
lations with the [West] German 

Federal Republic . . 

What's Behind It: It is not difficult 
to see through this bit of Soviet 
strategy. In granting “sovereignty” 
to their East German puppets, the 
Soviet leaders want to create the im- 
pression that East Germany and 
West Germany are now “equal.” 
They want the world to forget that 
West Germany is truly independent 
and run by a freely elected govern- 
ment; while East Germany, “sov- 
ereign” or not, remains a Soviet satel- 
lite ruled by Communist stooges. 
They could ngt hold their jobs a day, 
if free elections were permitted. 

If the West Germans want unity 
(so runs the new Soviet propaganda 
line), let them negotiate directly 
with the East Germans. Neither the 
West nor Russia should interfere. 

What all this adds up to is Soviet 
determination to prevent the two 
Germanys from uniting. 


City Tax Bite Hits $64 


Men and women who run our cit- 
ies are asking a new $64 question: 
How do we meet the rising cost of 
city government? 


In 1954, the “tax bite” of 481 U.S. 
cities with a population of over 


brain-washing course. Similar schools are run also by Army, 
About 30,000 men have taken courses. 


25,000 reached $64 for every man, 
woman, and child in those cities. 

A year earlier (1953), city taxes 
took $61 per head. In 1952, they took 
only $56 per capita. City taxes are 
climbing. 

The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that spending by cities is also 
increasing. They now spend over 
$7,000,000,000 a year. 

Where does the money 
from? And where does it go? 

1. Where Money Comes From: 

Taxes provide a little over half the 
money taken in by the cities. Around 
15 per cent comes from state and 
Federal aid. Nearly 20 per cent 
comes from the sales of publicly- 
owned utilities—water, electricity, 
gas, and transportation. Another 15 
per cent comes from other sources. 

When all this money has been re- 
ceived, it often isn’t enough. In that 
case, cities have to borrow. In 1954, 
cities increased their debts by 7 per 
cent. Cities now owe American in- 
vestors more than $12,000,000,000! 
When they borrow, the cities issue 
bonds in exchange for cash—just as 
the Federal Government does with 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 

2. Where Money Goes: 

The lion’s share of city money 
goes for education. City schools take 
about 15 per cent of city income. 
Highway and street repairs consume 
around 10 per cent. Other important 
city services are police protection (8 
per cent of city income); sanitation— 


come 





carrying, off sewage, street cleaning, 
etc. (8 per cent); public health—clin- 
ics, hospitals, etc. (7 per cent); public 
welfare—care of the aged, the un- 
employed, etc. (7 per cent); and fire 
protection (7 per cent). 


Lafayette Fellowships 


Ten French students a year will 
get a chance to study at American 
universities under newly established 
Lafayette Fellowships. 

The Fellowships (scholarships for 
graduate students) have been named 
after the Marquis de Lafayette, the 
French soldier who helped the colo- 
nists fight for independence during 
our Revolutionary War. 

This tribute to Lafayette’s memory 
aims to advance the friendship he 
helped to cement between France 
and the United States. 

Money for the fellowships will be 
contributed to the Lafayette Fellow- 
ship Foundation by business corpora- 
tions and individuals. Each year the 
Foundation will pick ten French 
graduate students to study at Ameri- 
can universities for two years. Stu- 
dents must be all-around men of 
high character and leadership. 

The Foundation plans to choose 
the first students before the 200th 
anniversary of Lafayette’s birth on 
September 6, 1957. 

The new fellowships are similar 
to those established in England in 
1902 by Cecil Rhodes. Rhodes schol- 
arships are offered each year to 75 
graduate students from English- 
speaking nations to study at Oxford 
University in England, Of that num- 
ber, 32 go to Americans. 


U.N. Session Under Way 

The U.N. General Assembly 
opened its tenth session in New 
York on September 20. Within a few 
days, it disposed of the following 
matters: 

1. Election of a President. The 
unanimous choice of all 60 member 
countries for Assembly President 
was Jose Maza, 66, of Chile. 

2. Rejection of Red China. For 
the third time in a row, the Assem- 
bly turned down the Soviet demand 
to admit Communist China to the 
U.N. The vote was 44 to 12. 

8. Algeria. The Assembly also 
voted not to discuss the question of 
Algeria. Nationalists in that North 
African region are demanding that 
the French get out. The French, how- 


NEW PRESIDENT U.N. ASSEMBLY 


Jose Maza of Chile, 
66, was elected 
President of 1955 
session of U.N, 
General Assembly. 
He has headed 
CWifile’s delegation 
four times, signed 
U.N. Charter for 
Chile in 1945. 
Wide World photo 





ever, regard Algeria not as a colony 
but as part of France proper. They 
refused to have the U.N. discuss 
what they consider a purely French 
“internal issue.” 

4. Cyprus. The Assembly voted 
not to discuss the Anglo-Greek- 
Turkish dispute over the British- 
controlled island of Cyprus. (See ma- 
jor article on pp. 14-15.) 


BRAZIL OFFERS A HOME 


Unlisted on the official agenda was 
an item of human kindness. Brazil's 
delegate unexpectedly announced 
from the floor of the Assembly that 
his country will offer permanent 
homes to 82 North Korean and Red 
Chinese prisoners of the Korean War. 
These prisoners have been in India 
tor two years after refusing repatria- 
tion to their Red-held homelands. 

India, acting as chairman of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Com- 
mission, gave temporary asylum to 
the group. For months India has tried 
to get them off her hands, But no 
country had offered these hapless 
people a home, until Brazil spoke up. 


IN BRIEF 


Calling All Would-Be Flyers. Com- 
petition has opened for 300 appoint- 
ments to the Air Force Academy at 
Colorado Springs, Colo., for the acad- 
emy’s second class, which starts next 
July. Candidates must be at least 17 
and less than 22 as of July 1, 1956. 
They must be of good moral character, 
unmarried, and physically qualified for 
flying. About 85 per cent of the class 
will be selected from Congressional 
nominations; the remainder will be ap- 
pointed from within the Air Force, Each 
member of Congress can nominate ten 
candidates. Nominations by Congress 
men must be received by Jan. 31, 1956 


America in England. The home of 
George Washington's forefathers. in 
England has been dedicated as an 
American monument, The house, called 
Washington Old Hall, is in County Dur 
ham in the northern part of England 
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School children of the area worked 
with other citizens in restoring the 
building and surrounding grounds to 
their original appearance. Last week, 
28 National Guardsmen from New York 
flew to England to take part in the 
dedication ceremonies. The Guardsmen 
were members of the “Washington 
Greys,” the same troop which formed 
the honor guard for Washington’s inau 
guration as President in 1789 in New 
York City (then the nation’s temporary 
capital). 


Yellow Jack Still a Threat. “Yellow 
fever has not been eliminated as a per 
manent threat to the United States,” 
says Dr. Fred L. Sopher, director of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Dr, 
Sopher says “that yellow fever mosqui 
toes are still plentiful in- some southern 
sections of the U.S. His statements were 
made to 500 doctors attending a con 
ference to commemorate the centenary 
of Dr. Charles Finlay’s graduation from 
Jefferson Medical College at Philadel 
phia, Dr. Finlay was a pioneer in the 
fight against the disease 


Solar Phones. The Bell Telephone Lab 
oratories is setting up an experimental 
phone system for rural subscribers near 
Americus, Ga., which will be powered 
by energy from the sun 


Money Costs Money, The U.S. Treas 
ury says it's going to print less new 
money next year, Treasury officials fig 
ure the move will save the Government 
about $1,350,000. Starting November 
1, the Bureau of Engraving arid Print 
ing will turn out only 86,000,000 sheets 
of new bills—compared with last year's 
98,000,000, (Each sheet contains 18 
bills.) About 63 per cent of new bills 
printed each year are $1 bills, It costs 
about .8 cents to print a replacement of 
a worn-out $1 bill. Now the Treasury 
plans to make worn and dog-eared bills 
last longer. Bills of higher denomination 
last longer because they are not cir 
culated as much. 


Quick Quiz 
ta 
ON THE ~ NEWS 

1, Identify: (a) Richard M. Nixon 
(b) Eduardo Lonardi; (c) Sherman 
Adams; (d) Juho K. Paasikivi. 

2. Cities get half the money 
they take in from Most of it 
goes out for such items as (1) 

(2) (3) 

8. Under a new agreement with Rus 
sia, Finland has agreed to extend the 
Finnish-Soviet 
for another 20 years. In 
Soviets promised to 
Peninsula within three 


over 


and 


treaty 
return, the 
Porkkala 


months 


mutual defense 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. OUR COURTS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number préceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


__&. The term used to deseribe the 
branch of our government re- 
sponsible for interpreting laws 
is the 
1, executive 3, commission 
2. legislative 4. judiciary 


. The U. S. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice whose decision in Marbury 
vs. Madison helped to establish 
the right of the court to declare 
laws of Congress unconstitu- 
tional was 
1. John Jay 
2. John Marshall 
3. Thomas Jefferson 


4. Roger Taney 


» Right of the U. S. Supreme 
Court to declare laws of Con- 
gress unconstitutional is known 
as 
1. usurpation 
2. right of pardon 
8. judicial review 
4. habeas corpus 

. In cases of controversy between 
two states, the U. S. Supreme 
Court has 
1. original jurisdiction 
2. appellate jurisdiction 
8. undefined jurisdiction 
4. no jurisdiction 


. When the court clerk 
“Oyez! Oyez!” it means 
1. that he is in pain 
2. open your eyes 
3. quiet in the court 
4. hear or attend 


How many members of the 
U, 8. Supreme Court are there? 
1. three 3. seven 
2. five 4. nine 
. U. S, Supreme Court members 
are appointed by the 
1. Senate 
2. House of Representatives 
8. Joint House and Senate 
Committee 
4. President with the approval 
of the Senate 
. U. S. Supreme Court members 


holel their office 
1 for life 


cries 


2. at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent 

8. for ten vears 

4. until the age of 70 

The present Chief Justice of the 

U. S, Supreme Court is 

1. Felix Frankfurter 

2. Oliver W. Holmes, Jr. 

8. John Marshall Harlan 

4. Earl Warren 

In legal language a minor of- 

fense is known as a 

1. homicide 

2. misdemeanor 4. 


3. felony 
violation 


i. CYPRUS 


._..&. Cyprus is about the size of 


dial 


3. New York 
4. Australia 
Cyprus is located in the 

1. Mediterranean Sea 

2. Baltic Sea 

8. Indian Ocean 

4. Atlantic Ocean 


1. Texas 
2. Connecticut 


. All of the following countries 


have owned or controlled Cy- 
prus during its history, except 
1. England 3. Turkey 
2. Russia 4. Greece 


. The majority of Cypriotes are 


descendants of the 
1. British 
2. Turks 


8. Arabs 
4. Greeks 


. Most Cypriotes earn their living 


by 
1. fishing 
2. mining 


3. farming 
4. serving tourists 
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Mineral deposits for which Cy- 
prus is famous are 
1. gold 3. copper 


2. silver 4. urawum 


. During which of the following 


periods did Cyprus become a 

British crown colony? 

1. 1750-1850 

2. 1851-1900 

3. 1901-1918 

4. 1918-1955 

All of the following are major 

reasons for the strategic impor- 

tance of Cyprus to Britain, ex- 

cept 

1. to protect British oil inter- 
ests in the Middle East 

2. to safeguard shipping route 
between Europe and Asia 

3. as a chief source of copper 
and zinc 

4. as headquarters of the Brit- 
ish Middle East Command 

In an effort to settle the Cyprus 

controversy Britain proposed 

1. complete independence for 
Cyprus 

2. annexation by Greece 

3. annexation by Turkey 

4. a larger measure of self-gov- 
ernment for Cypriotes 

All of the following countries 

are members of NATO, except 

1. Egypt 3. Turkey 

2. Greece 4. Great Britain 


iil. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 
mation in the chart on which to base 
a conclusion. 


a | 


During the years given the larg- 
est percentage of autos more 
than 7 years old was in 1950. 
In 1955, 12 per cent of the autos 
were 2 to 3 years old. 


. The percentage of autos 4 to 7 


years old increased between 
1950 and 1955. 


. The reason for the high per- 


centage of autos over 7 years 
old in 1950 was the decline in 
auto production during World 
War IL. 


. There was a 3 per cent gain in 


the percentage of autos 2 to 3 
years old between 1950 and 
1955. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Aphrodite (Af.rd.dr'té ) 
Assyria (4.sir'l.a) 
Byzantine (bi.zin’tin) 
Cypriot ( sip’ri.ot ) 
Cyprus (sf'priis) 
enosis ( én’‘d.sis) 
Istanbul (is.tim.bdol’ ) 
Izmir (Iz.mir’ ) 
Phoenicia (fé.nish’l.a) 
Salonika ( s&l.6.né’ka ) 
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On the “Pops” Parade 


ET’S face it—you can’t buy all the 

good records you hear—you just don’t 
have that much money! Trying to keep 
up with the ten top tunes alone would 
be like chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. By 
the time you'd saved enough money for 
No. 8, it would have vanished from the 
list. And meanwhile there are other 
miscellaneous records around that you'd 
like to own. What to do about it? Well, 
as any philosopher will tell you, con- 
tentment is possible only if we set limits 
on our desires. You can build a fine, 
exciting, and admirable record collec- 
tion if you limit yourself with a few 
principles. 


it's All Yours 


Before you add a record to your col- 
lection, you should really like it. That 
may sound obvious, but you'd be sur- 
prised at how many people buy things 
they think they ought to buy rather 
than want to buy. Just because a cer- 
tain “rock and roll” number is going 
strong on the radio and in your crowd 
is no reason to buy it if it doesn’t really 
appeal to you. To be any good and to 
give you any real fun and satisfaction, 
a collection must express you—and only 
you! Don’t be afraid to indulge your 
taste. It will give interest and individu- 
ality to your record collection if, for 
instance, you have a favorite number 
interpreted differently by a few artists. 
If you make a specialty of collecting 
the Mills brothers records and can point 
with pride to an early recording—or 
what is known to hobbyists as a “collec- 
tor’s item”—then you have a conversa- 
tion piece. 

Ask yourself how well a record will 
wear—musically, that is, before you buy 
it. You like it now while it’s being 
played by all the top bands on the air, 
but will you still want to hear it six 
months from now? This is one of the 
standards my teen-age jury applies 
when occasionally it tests out records 
for my radio programs. The jury con- 
sists of typical girls and boys, like you, 
who listen critically and want to make 
the most of their record spending 
money. A novelty record, particularly, 
comes in for harsh judging. “It’s fun to 
hear twice—maybe three times—but 
after that it could get very stale,” the 
jurors say. Music, like a picture on the 
wall, a necktie, or a blouse, won't wear 
well if it’s too bizarre. So try to deter- 
mine how many times the words of a 
certain song will seem funny to you and 
how often you can listen to that num- 
ber with the cowbell solo in the middle 


of it before it becomes irritating! The 
answer will determine whether or not 
a record gets in to your collection. 

Music hath double charms—not only 
does it entertain you, but it helps you 
entertain! You'll be having a gang in 
Saturday night for an informal party: 
light refreshments, dancing, and rec- 
ords. Your party might turn out to be a 
real bore if you had nothing but Perry 
Como in your collection. And if you've 
collected mambos_ exclusively, the 
dancers might decide to go home early! 
So add to your collection a few records 
which will make you the gracious host— 
some dance music of varying tempos, 
a few soft “background” numbers which 
will let people talk, and maybe one 
novelty number for laughs. 

There's nothing like music to make 
memories and to bring back memories. 
Exploit this unique quality in building 
your collection; it will reward you with 
richly-lived moments. 

Ever hear reveille pure and clear on a 
trumpet and immediately you remem- 
ber waking up in camp to a blue sky 
and a lake and the smell of woods? 
That's it—that’s the nostalgia, the ro- 
mance that music can evoke in a second, 
Why not try to capture these moments 
permanently in your record collection? 
There's that special song which was so 
popular at your first dance and brings 
back all the excitement. There’s that 
ballad you and everyone else were 
singing the summer you spent on your 
uncle's farm, and the song the juke-box 
played when you and a favorite some- 
one had a sundae at the corner sweet 


Martin Block, of the Martin Block Show 
(ABC radio network), and Martin Block's 
Make-Believe Ballroom (WABC, N. Y.). 
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Record Collector's Corner 


By MARTIN BLOCK 


shop, and the number one tune at your 
graduation dance, They'll be as much 
fun as pictures in an album as the years 


go by. 


Handle with Care 


Now here are a few hints on how to 
take care of those special records of 
yours. Don't pile them up haphazardly 
after you've gone to the trouble of be 
ing so selective in your choice, You'll 
get more use out of them if you protect 
them. Recosds should be kept in folders 
can be bought in any record 
They should also be filed, The 
system we use here at the ABC net 
work is very efficient and easy to imi 
tate. Heré’s what you do, Get a book 
in which to list your records alphabeti 


which 


shop 


cally and a filing drawer, box, or albums 
The last name of the 
will 


for your records 
artist determines where a record 
be filed. Let’s say the first record you 
ever bought was a Les Brown. In your 
book you write 1-B, and all future Les 
Brown records will be filed under the 
key number 1-B, On that record’s folder 
you would write 1-B-1, which means 
that this is the first Les Brown record 
in your The 
Brown record you buy would be num 
bered 1-B-2, the third 1-B-3, and so on 
Now suppose the second addition to 


collection. second Les 


your collection is a Frank Sinatra re 
cording. Its. number would be 1-S-1 
and all Frank Sinatra records thereafter 
would be numbered 1-S-2, 1-S-3 
so on. The third record you buy might 


be one by Teresa Brewer. This would 
be labeled with the key number 2-B-] 
signifying that Teresa Brewer is the 
second artist in your collection who 
last name begins with the letter B 
Easy, isn’t it? You'll know at a quich 
glance just 


record .in your file box 


where you can find an 


In my job I receive about one hun 
dred and fifty new recordings each 
week, Of these I finally select only five 
which I consider outstanding. In choos 
ing them, | use*much the same princi 
ples as I've suggested for building a 
collection, It works fine for me 
sure it will for you. Collecting records 
will be fun, a boost to your social life 
and a way to express your personality 
if you just apply some brakes and then 
some principles before you buy 


and ] m 


This is the first in a series of articles 
on “How to Build a Record Collection.” 
Other kinds of music to be covered 
will be classical, semi-classical, jazz, 
folk songs, ete. 





SPOR T S 


Buckeye 
Bullet 


§ BIG-TIME college halfbacks go, 
Howard (Hopalong) Cassady is 
strictly in the peanut class. He stands a 
mere 5 feet 10 inches and weighs 172 
pounds, soaking But like other 
small objects stwh as beetles, bottles, and 
bombs, he ean do an awful lot of dam- 
age. To Ohio State enemies, he's old 
man “Death and Destruction” itself 
His coach, Woody Hayes, has the 
answer to what makes Hopalong run. 
Cassady,” he declares, “is one of those 
rare ‘born’ runners, He seems to sense 
exactly the rightmoment to cut back 
or swing wide. That's something you 
can't teach a player. You either have it 
or you don’t. It's the difference between 
a good back and a game-buster like 
assady—who’'s apt to go the distance 
any time he finds a patch of daylight.” 
The Buckeye beetle has been darting 
in and out of enemy hands ever since 
his freshman year in 1952. A great all- 
around athlete at Columbus (Ohio) 
Central High School, he broke into the 
Buckeye lineup as a 160-pound fresh- 
man, He toted the ball 65 times for 327 
yards, aod tallied six touchdowns—two 
of them on forward passes. 
As a sophomore, he lugged the ball 


wet 


537 yards and nabbed 16 passes for 273 
yards—scoring eight touchdowns in the 
process, Last year, he gained 806 yards 
by running and pass receiving, and 
racked up another eight touchdowns. 

Thanks in great part to his tremen- 
dous “clutch” running, Ohio State 
wound up unbeaten—rated No. 1 by the 
country’s sportswriters. They whipped 
Sou.hern California in the Rose Bowl, 
and Hopalong was picked on absolutely 
every All-American team. 

The Buckeye bullet is a “money” 
player in every sense of the word. He's 
always coming through when you need 
him most. Take the Wisconsin game, for 
example. This was the game the Buck- 
eyes had to win to cop the Big Ten 
crowh. Wisconsin started off like a 
house afire and ran up a 7-3 lead. They 
were driving for another big touchdown 
until Hopalong stuck his fingers into the 
pie. 

Standing on his own 12-yard line, he 
reached up and plucked a Wisconsin 
pass out of the sky. Then, like an eel 
being chased by a hungry shark, he 
wove in and out of the entire Wisconsin 
team for an 88-yard touchdown. That 
broke the game wide open and the 


Buckeyes went on to win, 31-14, Ex 
perts called it the “play of the year.” 

All in all over the season, Hopalong 
gained 669 yards on 102 direct carries 
(a 5.9 average), 137 yards on 12 pass 
catches (an 11.5 average), 179 yards 
on 9 kick-off returns (a 19.9 average), 
and 109 yards on four intercepted 
passes. That's an awful lot of ground- 
gaining for a 172-pound halfback. 

The little fellow with the high cheek 
bones and sunken cheeks isn’t just an 
artist with a pigskin. He can also do 
tricks with a horsehide. He played 
shortstop on the 1953 Ohio State nine 
and roamed the outfield for the 1954 
championship club. 

~HernMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





All-American “‘Brains”’ 


LEFT ENDS 


Brad Bomba, indiana (8 in pre-med) 
Mike Stewart, Princeton (A in Philosophy) 
Phil McHugh, Oregon (B+ average) 


LEFT TAGKLES 


Bob Batholomew, Woke Forest (91 average) 
Bill Wheeler, Kentucky (A in pre-med) 
Sam Huff, West Virginio (B+ average) 


LEFT_ GUARDS 


Ralph Chesnauskos, Army (8 overage) 
Deve Donarski, Marquette (A— in pre-med) 
Len Spadafine, Georgia (A in Chemistry) 


CENTERS 


Jim Cunningham, Vanderbilt (B in history) 
Pete Schwert, Syracuse (Honors in Business) 
Johnny Tatum, Texas (8B average) 


SO YOU THINK that football players are all body and no 


brains, eh? Well, you're wrong, brother, very wrong. Take a 


look at this All-American team of great athlete-scholars: 


RIGHT GUARDS 


Buck Nystrom, Michigan State (A— average) 
Dave Weaver, Ohio State (Straight A) 
Dave Hawk, SMU (B in Business) 


RIGHT TACKLES 


Bob Hobert, Minnesota (Straight A) 

Sanford Sacks, Northwestern (A— in 
Commerce) 

Calvin Woodworth, Oklahoma (A— average) 


RIGHT ENDS 


Marshall Crawford, Rice (B average) 

Chuck Zickefoose, Kansos Stote (A— in 
Architecture) 

John Herman, UCLA (5 A's) 


QUARTERBACKS 
Wade Mitchell, Georgia Tech (Streight A) 


Freddy Wyant, West Virginia (B in Chem- 
ical Engineering) 
Guy Martin, Colgate (5 A’s) 


LEFT HALFBACKS 


Jimmy Swink, TCU (4 A's) 

Pat Levhagen, Wisconsin (B average) 

Dick Mason, Oregon State (Straight A in 
Business) 


RIGHT HALFBACKS 


Ken Hagerstrom, Boston U. (Honors in 
Education) 

Dale Shupe, Montana (Honors in Sociology) 

George Walker, Arkansas (B+ in Business) 


FULLBACKS 


Earl Lunsford, Okiahome A & M (B+ in 
Geology) 

Pat Ubel, Army (8 average) 

Dave Burnham, Wheaton (5 A‘s) 
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TIME FOR 
BIG 


DECISIONS! 


LEARN HOW AN AIR FORCE ENLISTMENT CAN BENEFIT YOU! 


Get the facts! See how the Air Force can 
help you get your career off the ground — 
in a hurry. Decide now to volunteer for the 
Air Force after you graduate. You'll have 
an opportunity for the best training in the 
world. You'll have a chance to learn a 
good-paying skill in one of over 40 inter- 
esting career fields that will help you in 
the future. Don’t miss out on this opportu- 
nity. See your local recruiter, or mail the 
coupon at right. 


Go Places Faster in the 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


AIRMAN INFORMATION BRANCH, BOX 2202 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE BASE, 
OHIO 


Please send me more information on my op- 
portunities as an Airman in the U. $. Air Force. 


Street 





City 
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NEW BOOKLET OF 
DECORATING TIPS 


PRETTIER 
ROOM! 


“How to Have a Prettier Room” 
shows you how to fix up your 
room with lots of clever ideas 
instead of lots of money, It's a 
colorful 16-page booklet with 
plans for 4 entirely different 
kinds of rooms and a dozen 
decorating tips for each. And— 
since a smart girl plans her room 
according co her personality — 
there's a quick quiz to help you 
decide just what your personal- 
ity really is 


To get your copy, write to Consumer 
Education Department SM-105. 


Racine, Wicconsin 
Be sure to send your name and address 


aS DREPEE 








BOY dates GIRL 


OMETIMES those questions that 

keep you awake nights are $64,000 
ones. Other times, they're just two- 
bit problems. But either way, your 
life would be easier if you knew the 
answers! 

Take, for instance, those doubts 
about what to do at a dance, a party, 
or Great-aunt Martha's “open house.” 
Etiquette is a bother, but it's well 
worth more than a little thought. 
Why? Because people judge you by 
your manners; because if you're con- 
Siderate in little things, they'll take 
it for granted you're all right in the 
big things, teo. 

Let's tackle some etiquette prob- 
lems this week. Ready? 


Q. I'm planning to take my girl out 
to dinner for her birthday. How about 
a few pointers on “the art of dining 
out”? 

A. You're smart to want to know the 
right way to escort your girl in style. 
The rules are simple, really, and once 
you know them, you'll be better able 
to settle back and enjoy that dinner. 

If a head waiter is present, he'll lead 
the way to your table and your date 
will follow him. He'll also seat her and 
help her remove her coat, which re- 
mains draped over the back of her 
chair. (Her handbag and gloves, by the 
way, go on her lap or on an extra chair 
~—never on the table!) You will have 
checked your hat and coat, if there’s a 
checkroom, 

Now for the menu: On one page, 
you'll usually oe dhote dinners 
(at a fixed price Tor several courses) 
and on the other page, a la carte (or 
separate dishes, priced individually). 
You'd better steer clear of a la carte, 
unless you're going to be satisfied with 
a one-dish meal, such as spaghetti with 
meat balls. The a la carte prices are 
much higher, as a rule. 

As host, take the initiative by mak- 
ing suggestions as to what to ordet- 
that'll also give her an idea how much 
you can afford! After she’s decided, you 
place both orders with the waiter. You 
can order dessert now or later. 

When you're ready to leave, ask the 
waiter for your check. Put the money 
and the check on the tray (or table) 
and add at least ten per cent of the 


Christian Beience Monitor 


“twee children’s portions, please.” 


check for the tip—fifteen per cent is 
more usual today. 

“Then there’s the hat-check girl. She 
gets a dime—not your last, we hope! 


Q. I'm having a party for some 
cousins who just moved to town. I don't 
want just to get dates for them, be- 
cause I'd like them to get to know lots 
of boys. How can I arrange a “dateless” 
party to everyone's satisfaction? 


A. There are countless ways to mix 
and match people at a party. And if 
you keep things moving rapidly, even 
the “steadiest” couple in the crowd 
won't resent being separated for a time! 

First of all, of course, your cousins 
will help you receive guests at the 
door. Introduce them as each guest 
arrives, and be sure you state each 
name clearly. 

There are several intriguing ways to 
pair your guests off for the first game 
or the first dance, once everybody's 
arrived.- When you're planning your 
party, check for ideas in several party 
books (there should be quite a few of 
these available at your school or local 
library). 

One way is to write a few lines of 
popular songs on small pieces of paper, 
making one stack of first lines for the 
girls, and another stack of second lines 
for the boys. By matching song lyrics, 
your guests find their partners. Or you 
might have each girl remove one shoe 
as she enters the room. Place all the 
shoes in a pile. Then, at your signal, 
have the boys dive for milady’s slipper, 
thus winning their partners. The list of 
possibilities is lengthy, so do lots of re- 





search on the subject and choose the 


ideas you like best. 

The important thing to remember is 
this: Your party will be only as success- 
ful as you make it. The best party of 
all is one which keeps moving. If you're 
a good hostess, you'll notice when the 
gang starts getting restless—that’s when 
you'll suggest a different game. 

Above all, remember that your guests 
of honor are your responsibility. Make 
sure they’re included in everything that 
goes on. Even if you're tempted just to 
enjoy. yourself and let them steer for 
themselves—don't. The party's for them. 
They should enjoy it most. 


Q. How can I break a date without 
hurting the girl's feelings? This seems to 
happen to me quite often lately, and I 
wordered if there's a “correct” way to 
go about it. 


A. No matter how tactful you are, 
the situation’s an awkward one. Don't 
add insult to injury by waiting until the 
very last minute to make your apolo- 
gies. Nancy will accept them much 
more gracefully at noon,than she will 
at 6:30 on the evening you're supposed 
to take her out. 

Make your excuses straightforward, 
sincere, and honest. Don't tell her 
you've been called to the deathbed of 
your great-uncle, even if the real rea- 
son doesn’t sound nearly so good. You 
shouldn’t be breaking the date unless 
you have a good reason—and if you do, 
why manufacture one? 

Say something like this: “Nancy, I'm 
very sorry, but I'm going to have to 
back out on our plans for tonight.” 
Then give her your reasons. To prove 
to her that you do want to date her, 
you might ask for a raincheck for the 
following evening. That isn’t necessary, 
however. She should know from your 
tone and your reasons that you're sorry. 
And don’t work yourself into a lather 
beforehand, worrying about her reac- 
tions. Girls are people, and people have 
a way of being more understanding than 
you expect them to be. 

One thing you can work on, how- 
ever, is the number of times you find it 
necessary to break dates. Maybe you 
make dates too far in advance, or may- 
be you aren't careful enough to check 
with your family before you ask a girl 
out. Whatever it is, get better ac- 
quainted with your calendar. Almost 
any girl will be understanding about 
one broken date. After three or four re- 
currences, however, her patience is fust 
likely to wear thin! Wouldn’t yours? 
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LENTHERIC OFFERS YOU 


Cash Hives! 


for the best letters 
telling why fragrance 


is so important to good grooming! 


No box tops, coupons or entry blanks—just write a simple letter 
of less than 300 words telling, “Why I consider fragrance an 
important part of a teen-age girl's good grooming,” 


GET IN ON THESE WONDERFUL PRIZES! 


Ist PRIZE*,..........%500.00 
2nd PRIZE*......... + $200.00 
Geb PONE ok oc  lsla. ieee 


FOUR PRIZES OF $25 each 
FIFTY PRIZES OF $5 each or $10 in Lentheric products 


ee 
PLUS: 500 Bottles of fweed Bouquet for Honorable Mention 
TOTAL: 57 CASH PRIZES! 


“DOUBLE YOUR PRIZE! 
Education after high school is mighty important, and Lenthéria 
knows it. To pr college-going, Lenthéric will pay double 
money to first, second and third prize-winners who give evidence 
of enrollment in any sematinal llege, secretarial or business 
school within one year after high school graduation, It’s an 
opportunity you won't want to miss...so0 send your entry today! 





JUST FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE RULES; 


1 Contest open only to girls in the high school grades (9th, 10th, 11th, 12th), 

2 Write a letter of not more than 300 words “Why I consider Fragrance 
an important part of a teen-age girl's good grooming.” Entries over 300 
words will be disqualified. Entries must be original work of contestants 
submitted in their own names, 

3 Use of the word Lenthéric or any of its trademark names (Tweed, Mira- 
cle, Red Lilac, Adam's Rib, Dark Brilliance, etc.) will disqualify entrant. 

4 Print or type your name, high school, class and home address clearly in 
the upper left corner of your letter. Contest closes November 15. All 
entries must be postmarked not later than midnight November 15, 1955. 

§ Judges’ decisions are final. All entries and ideas therein submitted be- 
come the property of Lenthéric Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, to be used as it sees fit and for advertising and publicity. 
None will be returned or acknowledged. Contest is open to residents of 
Continental United States, except employees of Lenthéric Division of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, its affiliates, subsidiaries, adver- 
tising agencies and their families, Contest is subject to all Federal, State 
and a regulations. 

6 Mail your entry to: LeNTHERIC CONTEST DEPT., 745 Sth AVE. N.Y. 22, N.Y. 














ENTER 
TODAY! 


EDUCATIONAL FRAGRANCE CONTEST 
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Soin the Fun! 


SWAP 


TOKEN 
PHOTOS 


with Everyone! 


60 «7, $2 


EVERYBODY'S TRADING ‘EM! 

@ WALLET SIZE—2%," x 3%" 

@ LUXURIOUS SILK-PINISH 

@ DOUBLE-WEIGHT STUDIO PAPER 
IDEAL FOR FRAMING 

Swep snopshets with your sweetheart, 

classmates, friends. Only pennies per pic- 

ture for studio-quality reproductions made 

from your fevorite photo. Send your photo 

now—any size--together with payment. 





LIMITED TIME ONLY 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
YOUR MONEY BACK IF 
NOT DELIGHTED! 
WALLET PHOTOS, Bex 02-105, Hillside, N. " 


Please send me Token Bhotes. | enclose 
= end my picture which yeu will retura 
vahermed. My money back if net fully setished 


Nome... 
Address... —— 
City... ow 


By JIM DAILEY 


ERT MILLER, astride a folding 
chair on the side lines, took the 
good Florida sun. He looked at his legs 
under the bright striped socks; he could 
feel the knotty muscles where once his 
legs had been smooth. Fifteen years is 
a long time to be a big-leaguer. Most 
don't last ten, many are out after five. 
The Hawks of Bert's day had been 
a carefree outfit. Water-filled paper bags 
dropped from hotei-room windows, hill- 
billy quartets, all the rest of it. The 
newspapers called them the Boilermak- 
ers. 

But that was before Jeff Longman 
took over. Longman—the Wizard, the 
Great One—changed all that. Now the 
Hawks had the biggest farm system in 
baseball. Longman had tied up most of 
the good kids in the country in the 
octopus-like Hawk chain. The money 
rolled in, and the pennants did too, 
which is more than you could have said 
for the fun-loving Boilermakers. Bert 
had stood out among those misfits. In 
his day he had been a truly great ball- 
player. But everyone knew he was on 
the way down. 

Last year he had hit .283; that was 
respectable enough—except that his life- 
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The Rookie 


He was old but he had a future 


time major-league average was .846. He 
had hit .325 the year before, and .351 
the year before that. He couldn't keep 
Bobbie Ray out of that left-field spot 
and he, among others, knew it. 

In yesterday's camp game—Yannigans 
versus Regulars—young Bobby Ray had 
singled twice and hit for two bases in 
his first three trips to the plate, and 
they had all been watching him closely 
when he came up for the fourth turn 
at bat. 

Mosenko, a respectable left-hander, 
had the kid swinging at bad ones and 
the count stood at no balls and two 
strikes. Mosenko’s arm flashed wide and 
the ball came in about shoulder-high 
and inside. The bat cracked against 
hard leather and the ball went sailing 
The slender boy hesitated at the end 
of his swing for a brief instant, then 
took off for first when he saw the ball 
was going to drop outside. His legs 
were long and spindly like a colt’s but 
he could run well. 

“Must be a good four hundred feet 
to that right-field fence,” one of the 
sports writers had said to no one in 
particular, as they all stood peering 
around the end of the dugout toward 
right field. 

Then they, ballplayers, scouts, sports 
writers, front-office men—the menagerie 
that usually hangs around a major- 








league spring training camp—had set- 
tled back to talk about the new wonder 
boy and how he'd probably pack ‘em 
in back home... . 

Now this afternoon, the sun was hot 
on Bert's neck as he listened to more 
praise of Bobbie Ray and looked out 
over the huge baseball plant built by 
Jeff Longman. It was a factory, that's 
what it was, with its automatic pitching 
and batting machines, dormitories, and 
the big mess hall. He thought for a 
second that he would be well out of 
the game that wasn’t a game any more, 
but a business. But he knew he was 
only kidding himself. 

What, he wondered, does an old ball- 
player like me do when he’s through? 
He wasn’t managerial timber; he knew 
he didn’t have the leadership or the 
brain power for it. And Jeff Longman 
wouldn't keep him around as a pinch 
hitter: the Hawks had too many kids 
who needed experience as pinch hitters. 
Well, he and Martha still had the filling 
station and a few bucks in the bank. 
Thirty-eight was old only in baseball. 

The crowd of players deployed to 
the four diamonds for batting practice, 
infield practice, pepper games, fungo 
hitting and other sharpening exercises. 

“Bert!” It was Collins, the Hawks’ 
manager, calling from the side of the 
Wizard, who was surrounded by sports 
writers and various seersuckered hang 
ers-on in the rickety wooden stands. 
“Gwan out and pitch to the boys,” Col- 
lins hollered. “It'll limber you up.” 

Listlessly, Bert Miller picked up his 
worn glove and walked out to the 
mound, where a leather bag full of old 
balls awaited. Everybody knew it now. 
He was no longer a regular. The ig- 
nominy of pitching at batting practice 
was invariably reserved for coaches, 
rookies, old-timers and other deadwood 

like himself. 

He put two balls into his glove and 
lobbed one toward the plate. The left- 
handed Hanson waited until the last 
minute before punching the outside 
pitch over third. Bert noted how Han- 
son had timed his swing to meet the 
ball at just the right instant. Hanson 
was a real pro. 

Then Bert saw Bobby Ray facing 
him from the plate. Bobbie was a bad- 
ball swinger, but it didn’t seem to mat- 
ter much since he usually hit them safe- 
ly. Bert grudgingly admired what he 
saw, especially after the kid lashed one 
to right field. He was a whip hitter, 
with sharply snapping wrists. 

The next pitch was smashed out of 
the park. For a change, Bert threw one 
wide. The youngster popped high above 
the backstop. Bert experimented with 
another, outside and low this time, and 
Bobbie Ray rolled it weakly to third. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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NEW GRAPHIC 35 


Yes No 
* Does it have Push-Button Focusing? (1) 


¢ Dues it have eplit image rangefinder 
coupled to lens? 


* Does it protect you against double 
exposures” 
* Does it have a built-in self-timer? (0) 


* Does it have a Visi-Ready Footage 
Scale for fast, accurate pre-focus- 
ing? 
* Does it have a clearly visible, accu- 
rate depth of field scale to tell ex- 
actly what parte of your picture are 
in sharp focus? oOo 
* Does it have Red Dot Settings for 
fast, accurate outdoor photog- 
raphy? 


@ Does it have Spectramatic flash set- 
tings for quick selection of lens 
opening and shutter speeds for 
flash pictures? 


¢ Does it have full 60 mm. lens for 
corner-to-corner picture sharpness? (7) () 


* Does it have a shutter that’s fully 
synchronized at all speeds for ail 
flash lampe and electronic fash? (CC) 


* Does it have all-metal die-cast con- 
struction? 


All of these features plus many more are 
reasons for owning a Graphic 35. Perfect for 
color or black and white. Made by the makers 
of the famous Speed Graphic press photog- 
rapher's camera. 


Write to: Dept. $C-5, 
Grofiex, inc., Rochester 
6, N.Y., for o FREE copy 
of “How to Make Money 
With a Grofiex Prize- 
Winning Camere.” 
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STATEWIDE 


By Edwin Polendey, Maui High School, Maul, Hawall 
* Starred words refer te states 
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ACROSS 


. Des Moines is its capital. 


State named after a great river 


labbr.). 


. It's at the end of your arm. 


Title given to a Spanish lady. 


3. Opposite of she. 
5. Used to change colors. 
. Also. 
. To start. 
. State in which Lincoln is buried 


(abbr.). 


. A quick motion of the head. 
. Possesses. 
. State whose name is also that of a 


famous musical (abbr.). 


. Boston is its capital (abbr.). 
. Large. 


. State whose capital is Tallahassee 


(abbr.). 
Cried. 


. The Golden Gate bridge is in this 


state (abbr.). 


. Between eight and ten. 
. To provide with weapons 
. Commanding officer (abbr.). 


. Indefinite article 


2. Helps you keep cool in summer. 
3. Southeast (abbr.). 

. Mother's nickname 

. To drag or pull along. 

. Television. 

. Ruin, destruction. 

. To catch sight of. 

. A walking stick. 

. To gain by work. 

















DOWN 


Exclamation of surprise. 


3. A roll or pile. 


Nothing particular. 


. Monday (abbr.). 


10. 
Ll. 
12. 


17. 
. Late Latin (abbr.). 
. Preposition. 
. interjection of scorn, 
. Encourage. 


. The Hoosier state (abbr.). 
. South America (abbr.). 
. State between Pennsylvania and 


Indiana. 

Lair of a wild beast. 

Another name for father. 
Found near marshes or damp 
places. 

A type of large deer. 

Many stoves use it. 


5. First and foremost. 


. New Orleans is its best-known 


city (abbr. ) 


29. State named after our first Presi 


dent (abbr.). 


. Before (poetic). 


After mid-day. 


2. Arrive, appear. 
3. Opposite of early. 
35. Possibility. 


. Popular singer 
. Jealousy. 

. Ice cream often comes in it. 

. It protrudes from the face. 

. Adult male. 

. Works Projects Administration 


nate? “King” Cole 


(abbr.). 


. Bachelor of Arts degree (abbr.) 


Year (abbr.). 








The Rookie 


(Continued from page 27) 


Could it be that the golden boy 
couldn't hit one pitched carefully to the 
outside corner of the plate? He threw 
another, and the high pop fly told Bert 
Miller that he’d guessed right—Bobbie 
Ray couldn't time an outside pitch. The 
next one, high and inside, was hit 
sharply over first base. 

The kid would be a goner in a month, 
Bert thought happily; Bobbie Ray 
would be finished as soon as the Hawks 
got to playing the other big-league 


clubs in exhibitions. The pitchers’ grape- | 


vine would circulate the word and Bob- 
bie Ray would be sent back to the 
bushes, maybe for good. It meant a re- 
prieve for Bert Miller, at least another 
year in the major leagues. 

Macklin, one of the coaches, came 
out to the mound to relieve Bert. “Okay, 
old-timer, have a few cuts yourself,” 
Macklin said a little patronizingly. 

“Okay, Dad,” Bert said smiling. And 
he handed Macklin the two grass- 
stained balls he had in his hand, 

Bert leaned on the support pipes be- 
hind the backstop, waiting his turn. 
When it came he flexed his knees, stand- 
ing in the box; he bunted one just to 
get the feel. Then he lined out three 
perfect bingles, one to each field, just to 
show he knew his timing. He always 
would, though his reactions would slow 
a little. He laid down a perfect bunt 
and walked behind the net to wait for 
another turn. 

“Mr. Miller.” The kid, Bobbie Ray, 
was at his elbow. It struck Bert sud- 
denly that though they had been in the 
camp a week they had never met. 

The kid’s eyes were black and sharp, 
good hitter’s eyes. “I just wanted to 
shake hands, sir, and introduce myself,” 
he said. “I’ve followed you since I was 
a kid, I think you're the greatest that 
ever was.” 

Bert Miller was a shy man and he 
blushed. Bobbie Ray had the shining 
look of any kid outside the Yankee Sta- 
dium or any other ball park. Bert under- 
stood suddenly that Bobby Ray hadn't 
tumbled to the fact that he was sup- 
posed to take Bert Miller's job. 

“You're going to be a good one your- 
self, kid,” he said gruffly, “when you 
get to meeting those outside pitches.” 

Of course, Bert had to show the kid 
what he meant. He had to explain the 
laying back, the picking and choosing— 
how you had to hold back your eager- 
ness. 

The kid worked hard and Bert 
coached him until Collins called off the 
lay’s work. Then they walked down 
he fern-banked lane to the showers, 

ilking baseball. Bert knew the kid 
would get it. He’d pick up a lot within 


a week, more in two weeks, and after 
a year he'd be holding his own with 
guys like Musial. And, after all, Bert 
Miller had had his turn at bat. 

“Bert!” He turned and saw the plump 
little Wizard, followed by his full ret- 
inue. His cigar made figure eights in 
the twilight as he punctuated his words 
with his hands. He stopped in front of 
Bert Miller and waved everybody else 
on. 


“I saw you with that kid,” he puffed. 
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“You can work with kids. How would 
you like to manage Koshokee? It’s load- 
ed with kids like him, and if you get 
them going, no telling what it might 
lead to—for you.” 

Bert hesitated. He knew it 
good chance, especially with the kind 
of kids Longman funneled through 
Koshokee, It was Triple A ball and one 
step down, but he'd be a man with a 
future again. 

“I'd like it fine,” Bert said softly. 


was a 








Agnes is a Telephone Teen! 


Music and the Dramatic Club 
were among her interests at Hazle 
Township High School in Hazle- 
ton, Pa. Also on the yearbook 
staff and school paper, she was 
graduated last year. She still en- 
joys playing the piano for friends. 


Agnes Barna likes her tele 
phone job so much that she en 
couraged four of her high school 
friends to come to the telephone 
company, too. She feels her work 
as a Long Distance operator is 
both varied and satisfying. 


After hours Agnes likes to sew, 
making some of her own clothes 
A baseball fan, she also swims 
and plays tennis She particularly 
enjoys going to the opera in 
Philadelphia, where she now 
lives. Most of all, though, she 
loves to go dancing 


Like other telephone teens, Agnes is alert, co-operative 


and happy in her job. Her parents are proud of Agnes’ 


telephone career. And Agnes enjoys helping other people 


through her important work as a telephone operator. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (mh 





210° vin: CASH 


ir CHURCH or GROUP! 


Never Spend Ic of Your Own Money! 


Raine all the money your group needa— 
fra scupely ot ay farnous flavorings, on 

vel bers each sel! only 10 bottles, and add 
$52 00 cash to your treasury. When 20 members sell only 
® bottles, you raise $210.00! Unlimited opportunity 
to raise money all year ‘round. 


Or Get Valuable FREE GIFTS! 


If you want valuable panty 

your group instead of cas 

ehoose from our many 

like this big 48-Cup “Bo 

Water” Electric Coffee Urn. mM ship 
your Gift IN ADVANCE with my fla- 
vorings, on go @- day credit. are ours 
FREE when 10 members ene p ohany 
6 bottles. Get other gifts just 

Rush name, address NO Woe rusk 
details, and tell me whether your group 
wants cash or free gift. 


ANNA ELIZABETH WADE 
oS Tyree | s., Lynchburg, Ve. 


Buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds 


CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


Raise 


for Yo! 





DRAMA *¢ ARCHITECTURE + MUSIC 
PAINTING + DESIGN + SCULPTURE 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park « Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











Show Friends New 
TALL Christmas Cards 


Make $56, $75, $100 now w Christmas 
Nell exquisite box assortments, novelties, 
Davy Crockett items in spare time. Profits 
te 100%. Bonus. Write today for Feature 
‘ovel, 717 FRO Samples 

Personal Christmas Cards, Brationery 
Art Publishers 
1096, Mass. 


By isan SENIORS 


4 America's Most 
ful A i complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 

NAME CARDS 

Ne. dene Amaneial sy red. 
rite today for free th 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. & 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa, 


New Christmas 
Photoehrom 
Card Ass’ 
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Have Fun, Gain Experience 
in Advertisers’ Contests 


It's both FUN and GOOD EXPERI- 
ENCE and has the excitement of « 
game. YOU can be one of the “players.” 
Here’s how: 

Several advertisers in Scholastic 
Magazines have announced contests 
open to students only. Each contest 
offers many prizes, which gives every- 


one who enters a better chance of win- ~ 


ning than if there were just a few prizes. 

Step up and get into one or more of 
the contests listed below. The rules are 
simple. Be sure to read and observe 
them. The two most important rules 
are: (1) the rule about the maximum 
number of words; (2) the rule about 
the deadline. If the rules say “no more 
than 500 words,” be sure you stay with- 
in the limit. The deadline is the final 
date for mailing your entry. Be at least 
one day ahead of the final date, just to 
be safe. 

Below are listed three contests now 
running. The time you put into writing 
for these contests will bring you much 
satisfaction and perhaps a prize! 

Royal Portable Letter Writing Con 
test. Deadline Nov. 12. Write no more 
than 500 words on “What Thanksgiving 
means to me.” Senior and Junior divi- 
sions, (The maximum number of words 
for Junior Division is 350.) See an- 
nouncement and rules on the back cover 
of Sept. 22 issue of Senior Scholastic 

Lentheric’s Letter Writing Contest. 
Deadline Nov. 12. Write less than 300 
words on “Why I consider fragrance an 
important part of a teen-age girl's good 
grooming.” Open only to high school 
girls in grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. See 
announcement and rules on page 25, 
of this issue, 

Western Union's “Happy Birthday” 
Contest. Deadline Nov. 13, Write 15 to 
25 words for a birthday greeting tele- 
gram to a friend or relative. Open to all 
students in elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools. See announce- 
ment on page 41 of Sept. 29 Senior 
Scholastic. 
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t Listening 


(Editor's Note: Since TV and radio 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched- 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in a 
limited space, all the good programs on 
the air. Here we are listing the best 
evening and Sunday network programs 
in each of several categories. Use this 
list as a starting point to make up your 
own classroom list of “good looking and 
listening” on your local channels and 
stations. ) 


Television 


News and Discussions: See It Now 
(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Face the 
Nation (CBS), Youth Wants to Know 
(NBC), Youth Takes a Stand (CBS), 
Person to Person (CBS). 

Drama: Cavalcade of America (ABC), 
Robert Montgomery Presents (NBC), 
Studio One (CBS), Omnibus (CBS), 
U. S. Steel Hour (CBS), Hallmark Hall 
of Fame (NBC, monthly), Kraft Tele- 
vision Theatre (NBC), Philco-Goodyear 
Television Playhouse (NBC), You Are 
There (CBS), Medic (NBC), Armstrong 
Circle Theatre (NBC), Producer’s Show- 
case (NBC, monthly), Ford Theatre 
(NBC), Four Star Playhouse (CBS), 
G. E. Theatre (CBS), Lux Video Thea- 
tre (NBC), Climax (CBS). 

Music (mostly classical): Television 
Opera Theatre (NBC, monthly), Voice 
of Firestone (ABC) 

Comedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
Toast of the Town (CBS), Colgate‘Va- 
riety Hour (NBC), Jackie Gleason 
(CBS), Disneyland (ABC), Herb Shriner 
(CBS), Adventures of Ozzie and Har- 
riet (ABC), I Love Lucy (CBS), Jack 
Benny Show (CBS), George Gobel Show 
(NBC), Father Knows Best (NBC), 
Caesar's Hour (NBC). 

Documentary and Education: Wide, 
Wide World (NBC, monthly), Adven- 
ture (CBS), The Search (CBS). 


Radio 


News and Discussions: Edward R. 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
Elmer Davis (ABC), Morgan Beatty 
(NBC), World News Roundup (CBS), 
Meet the Press (NBC), Face the Nation 
(CBS), America’s Town Meeting (ABC). 

Music (mostly classical); Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra (NBC), New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony (CBS), Telephone 
Hour (NBC), Voice of Firestone (ABC). 

Comedy and Variety: Adventures of. 
Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), Bob Hope 
Show (NBC), Jack Benny Show (CBS). 
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Tough Spot 

Jack: “Were you ever in a 
tough situation?” 

Buck: “Yes. Once 
sand up to my neck! But my brother 
was in a tougher spot.” 

Jack: “Yes? How was that?” 

Buck: “I was standing on his shoul- 
ders.” 


really 


I was in quick- 


Annapolis Log 


What's in a Name? 


Three men named Jones, all in the 
same line of business, opened shop: 
next door to one another. The one on 
the right had the name “Jones” painted 
in large letters over the door. The one 
on the left immediately did the same 
thing. 

The sign painter then approached the 
center Mr. Jones, asking him if he 
would like his name painted also. 

“No,” said the wily one. “I want you 
to paint the word ‘Entrance’ over my 
door.” 


Don’t Do As | Dol 


The baseball team had had a terrific 
batting slump. The coach called a spe- 
cial batting practice and watched with 
disgust as his players bounced slow 
grounders and short pop flies to the in- 
field. Grabbing a bat, he charged out 
of the dugout and said, “I'll show you 
what I want.” He ordered the pitcher 
to hurl ‘em in as hard as he could, but 
he did no better than his men. After 
ten futile swipes at the ball, he flung 
his bat to the ground and shouted, 
“See, that’s what you guys have been 
doing. Now get up there and slug 
that ball.” 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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Open Circuit 

Two scientists spent several months 
on a South Pacific atoll setting up a 
mammoth rig for a test in the thermo- 
nuclear field. No sooner had they 
launched into the experiment when 
one of them suddenly sprang to his 
feet, shouted for the other to follow 
and bounded out the door. Rushing 
to their private plane they clambered 
aboard and zoomed into the blue. 

Hours later as they circled for a land- 
ing at a far distant other 
ventured to break the silence. “Why 
did we leave like that, Gustav?” he 
asked. “Surely we did nothing wrong. 
I didn’t hear the warning bell.” 

“That's just it, Louie,” moaned the 
other. “I had just remembered it wasn't 
connected!” 


airport, the 


Wall Street Journal 


Divide by Two 


Fred: “We're only going to have a 
half day of school this morning.” 

Bill: “We are? Why?” 

Fred; “We're going to have the other 
half this afternoon.” 


The Trouble Is— 


“Grandpa, why don't you get a hear- 
ing aid?” 

“Don’t need it, son. I hear more now 
than I can understand.” 


Pardon Mel 


His car and her car met head-on. The 
drivers got out and, with fine courtesy, 
both began to apologize profusely, ° ‘Tm 
so sorry,” said the woman. “It was all 
my. fault.” 

“Not at all, madam,” 
sponded with a gallant gesture. 
to blame myself.” 

“But I insist the fault was mine. I 
was on your side of the road.” 

“That may be true; but, my dear 
madam, I am responsible for the col- 
lision. I saw you coming this way, and 
I had ample opportunity to dart down 
a side street.” 


the man re- 
“I was 


How's That Again? 


Englishman: “That really puzzles me. 
In my travels through England I've 
never noticed a hedge like that one. 
Are you sure George Washington got 
it from England?” 

Mount Vernon gardener: “Certainly. 
He got the whole country from Eng- 
land, didn’t he?” 


Diagnosis 
Wife: “Tell me, doctor, what is my 
husband's trouble?” 
Doctor: “He has a severe case of vol- 
untary inertia.” 
Wife: “My goodness! And I had been 
thinking he was just plain lazy.” 


Home Mote 





NOW you can ERASE 
your WRITING 


in BALL POINT 
PENS and PENCILS! 


Go right ahead and be 
Here's a brand new eraser of special texture 
rubber—Weldon Roberts No. 38 Ball Point—to 
whisk away quickly and cleanly all writing of 
ball point pens and pencils. 


‘Ball Point happy!’ 


Attractive green color. Handy-dandy elliptic 

shape that fitg your fingers. Ask your stationer 

for it—Weldon Roberts Eraser No. 38 Ball Point 

—and for other styles in Weldon Roberts Erasers 

especially made for art, typing and general use 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 

365 Sixth Avenue Newark 7, N. J 


America's Foremost Eraser Specialists 


Correct Mistakes in Any Language 


Mechanical Ponci| 


5¢ PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT 
BAGS or two 5¢ PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar ovt- 
side wrappers, or one PLANTERS 
PEANUT BUTTER label. 





The super-smart mechanical Mr. 
Peanut pencil is precision-made 
of the finest materials, is 5% 
inches ‘ong—in attractive colors, 
ond carries an extra supply of 
lead and an eraser inside the 
pencil barrel. 


ORDER TODAY FROM; 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Dept. 56, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


GPHS. 


. the personal pon with your povonal. point - 


In all the world, there’s no pen quite so personal as an Esterbrook. More than 30 
different points let you choose theright point for the way you write, the right 
point for the job you do. You can also choose the size barrel you like best—and 
Bel gin in yoor favorite color. Try an Esterbrook Pen at the nearest pen counter. Feel 


OF YOUR CHOICE the world of difference that the right point can make in your writing comfort. 
INTO THE BARRE! 


in your purse « Petite-Pok + purse size pen with On your desk « A desk pen that fills itself... and in your pocket « The pen, personalized for point, 
your personal point and matching Push-Pencil in the right point for the way you write. Try one ona size, color. Matching Push-Pencil feeds up to 360 
handy findoble case. Dainty pastel colors W-day money back gucrontee. new points as you push the cap. 


a 
THE WORLD'S MOST PERSONAL FOUNTAIN PEN COPYR:G6T 1958, THE ESTERBROOR PEM OG 





TV Excellence: 


TV's future is in YOUR hands. 
To make today’s students and tomorrow’s 


patrons demand excellence, 
you must teach discriminate viewing 


By PATRICK D. HAZARD 


HERE is TV 
pre sidents i one 
say quite inother. S 
|r President of NBC 
prising yet plausible prediction that TV 


heading? Network 


thing. Crities 


Weaver 


makes the su 


lvester L 


to keep drawing large audiences, must 
in that 


ittract the occasional 


strive for excellence: only way 


he reasons, can it 
needed to form larger 
wudiences. Further, he 
cally that T\ 
modity of mass appeal 


Frank Stanton CBS 
believes the medium has great pote ntial 


ind non-Vviewe! 
states categori 
can make culture a com 
President of 
for helping American society “mature.” 
IV, in his opinion, can give our coun 
without 
'V must shake people out 


try cohesiveness of interests 
contormity 
of their passivity to show the world to 
itself to make it bet 


ter informed and to make it aspire. 


warts and all 


Patrick D. Hazard, Scholastic 
ers Radio T\ 


Teac h 
Editor, is on a years 
leave from East 
Mich.) H. 8. He is studying mass com- 
munications on a fellowship from the 
lund for the Advancement of Educa 
tion 


teaching at Lansing 


NBC's Weaver 
For culture, a mass appeal. 


The Reporter's Mannes 
TV: self-imposed boredom? 


TV establishes a new tradition of excellence 


Menotti’s Amahi to be shown for sixth time 


In contrast with this lofty role of TV, 
critics take a much dimmer view. The 
Reporter critic, Marya Mannes, in her 
“The Right to Be Entertained” 
qq stions the whole enterprise ot sun 


article 


up-to-bedtime entertainment. “ lor 
the first time in any era in any country, 
a whole people has found it not only 
desirable but natural to be constantly 
entertained,” she writes. The continu- 
ous diversion TV provides is neithes 
cle sirable nor needed by the whole mah 
“That is 


out, “ you will find very few people 


or woman why,” she points 
of spiritual or mental substance who 
radio more than 


When they do, it 


and not to ese ape from 


turn on television or 
a few hours a week 
is to see reality 
. 

Saturday Review critic 
Shayon, in his articl 
r'V Station,’ 


bye tween 


Robert Lewis 
“Schizoids in the 
emphasizes the disparity 
network and pro 


he idline 


story in Variety dec ribes the demise of 


promises 


shows how a 


gramming He 


the news-in-depth concept of TV jour 


nalism, yet a few pages later in the 


traditional fall forecasts, a network ex 


ecutive writes an enthusiastic essay on 


Saturday Review's Shayon 
A split in TV’s psyche? 


the wealth of news-in-depth program 
Shayon re 


gards this contradiction typical of the 


ming viewers can expect 


wide gap between what literate, sensi 
tive producers would like to put on TS 
and what they find it expedient to tele 
cust 

Caught in this critical crossfire, which 
is the 
aspiration, or the critics’ distrust? Actu 


teacher to believe—the producers 
ally there is truth in both camps: the 


SPONSOT-COLSE IOUS networks seriously 
want to raise the level of programming 
and point to their most mature prod 
nets. The 
commercial commitments permits them 
to think of TV’s potential, find too littl 


to thrill them in present programming 


critics, whose freedom from 


Ihe teacher's role is to mediate be 
tween the so doing create 
discriminate viewers of TV. Whether 
students are T\ 
to be 


recomuize 


two, and by 
we like it or not, ou 
they 


ck mands 


addicts, and will continue 
Our role 


the fact that some TV is good, and that 


that we 


it can be much better—but only if we 
do something about it 

Mass education is the natural place 
communication 


for criticism of mass 


CBS’s Stanton 
Abolish passivity 
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By teaching intelligent criticism we will 
help the mass patron recognize what is 
good and what is bad; and by so doing 
we will him to demand 
quality programming. Furthermore, his 
demands will be final. As critic John 


Crosby television is 


encourage 


has pointed out 
an industry where 20 letters from 
listeners can cause a panic in the [net 
work] corridors, where listener ratings 
are treated with a reverence accorded 
elsewhere only to the Gospels.” 

4 rising level of aspiration and antici 
pation is the only practical way to en 
sure a constantly rising level of taste. 
Vor this reason Scholastic Teacher pub 
Lookables * i 
veekly listing of selected programs, and 
vith this issue 


lishes “Listenables and 


starts a new series of 


teleguides / television teaching plans 

The following sampling of the most 
promising TV fare to 
near will idea of 
much teachable material the net 
works plan to present 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


jose Ferrer will redo his inimitable 
Cyrano de Bergerac for NBC. The NBC 
Opera Theatre has commissioned 


appear in the 


future give you an 


how 


and 
will premiere two new American operas, 
Griffelkin and La Grande _ Breteche 
They will Mozart's The 
Magic Flute on the 200th anniversary 


also. stage 
of the composer's birth. Maurice Evans 
Presents, an eight program, 90-minute 
series, will stage some Shaw and Shake 
Producer Sol Hurok 
sent two notable musical 
Sadler's Wells Ballet in 
Sleeping Beauty 
Villions 
nationally renowned artists 

CBS-Ford Foundation 
program that has tested experimental 


speare will pre 
programs 
I'chaikovsky’s 
Music for the 


a 90-minute concert by 


and 
inter 


Omnibus, the 


ideas and formats on TV for several 
seasons, returns to the air this month 
A full length Oedipus Rex, Shirley 
Booth in Ethan Frome, a series called 
The Jazz World, a Bruce Catton piece 
Civil War, a 


reminiscence, and a 


on the James Thurber 
documentary on 
the Omnibus 


UPA 


the Renaissance are on 


schedule, CBS has also signed 


Maurice Evans (NBC) 
Living room culture. 


Paddy Chayefsky 
TV's poet laureate. 


(creators of the delightful Mr. Magoo) 
to compete with ABC's Disneyland 
ABC has a major treat in store for 
English teachers, 35 top quality British 
films, some to be shown on its Sunday 
evening 90-minute Famous Film Fes- 
tival. They Brief Encounter, 
The Browning Version, Caesar and Cleo 
patra, Great Expectations, and Kind 
Hearts and Coronets, all from the stu- 
dio of J. Arthur Rank. A 
in movie-TV relations was set by NBC 
when it obtained Rex Harrison's The 
Constant Hushand and Olivier’s Rich 
ard III for telecasting before theatre 
release 


include 


new pattern 


Major film studios to sponsor 
programs this fall include M-G-M, 
Warner Brothers, 20th Century 
Fox. The movies are also after the fresh 
young writing talents discovered by 
TV. Paddy Chayefsky’s superb Philco 
Marty 
prize-winning film 
M-G-M has also taken an option on his 
The Catered 


and 


Goodyear Theatre production, 
has become a 
teleplay, 


most recent 


Affair 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Social 
keep an eye on their home screens 
NBC’s Project 20 (television documen- 


studies teachers should also 


taries) is described by producer Henry 
Salomon as an attempt to give 
twentieth-century man the opportunity 
to stand apart from himself for a long 
look at himself and the world in which 
he lives.” 

A teleguide for Mr. Salomon’s Night 
Red (a study of the rise of 
communism ) page 34-T 
Project 20 will also present studies of 
the atomic age, the rise and fall of Hit 
ler, the 1920's in America, and profiles 
on India and Austria. Other NBC pro 
grams of interest include Youth Wants 
to Know, American Forum of the Air, 
American Inventory, Meet the Press, 
and Background 

CBS has changed Edward R. Mu 
row 8 See It Now series to an occasional, 
60-to-90-minute program. It will first 
present a documentary on the Vice- 
Presidency of the United States. Irving 
Gitlin, CBS Public Affairs Director, also 


mare in 
appears on 


Irving Gitlin (CBS) 
More news in depth. 


recommends the following programs: 
Air Power, Adventure, Face the Nation 
(similar to NBC’s Meet the Press), and 
Let's Take a Trip. The much admired 
American Week 
name News in Depth with Eric Seva 
reid. 

ABC affairs 


programs for this season Quin y Howe, 


resumes under the 


announces three public 


historian and commentator, will provide 
an analysis of current world problems 
on Outside U. 8. A. Each week Tomor 
row's Careers will present a different 
vocation in an attempt to arouse the 
interest of young people College Press 
Conference (continuation of Junior Press 
Conference) will bring a series of pub 
lic leaders before a panel 


ON RADIO 


Radio new look 
NBC's 10-hour 


marathon that may expand to seven 


also has a due to 


Monitor, a weekend 


days a week. In spite of a frenetic, “can 
Monitor has 


Its coverage of good 


you top this” mentality, 
real possibilities 
popular music is superb, Bob and Ray 
are extraordinary spoofers of the ex 
cesses in American popular culture, and 
the program’s literate book reviews by 
authorities are worthwhile 


World, a Sunday 
Vonitor from the Univer 


university 
The Neu 


segment on 


morning 
sity of Chicago, shows the role of the 


university in a technological society 
NBC's hour-long Biographies in Sound 
(which are being continued) has done 
brilliant profiles of GC. B. Shaw 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. Another NBC 
Adventure 


the values and beliefs of people in con 


and 
ven- 
American 


ture examines 


temporary society. ABC is doing Assign 
ment 10, a special series on the U. N.’s 
addition to its radio 
version of America’s Town Meeting 
The things to watch for this fall, then, 


first decade, in 


are teachable “spectaculars” in the hu 
manities for English classes, and news- 
in-depth programs for social studies 
We can help our students pierce the 
tinsel curtain of superficiality that keeps 
them from a love of excellence by view 
ing and criticizing with them the best 


network programs.® 


Stephen Bosustow (CBS) 
UPA goes TV. 





NO RESERVATIONS... 


CRITICS have been unreserved in their 
acclaim for the Steel Hour... have 
awarded it more honors than any 


other television program. 


Here is the ideal introduction to the 
theatre for younger pupils .. . helpful 
guidance for more advanced students 


. engrossing entertainment for you. a 
Laughter follows when Wally Cox goes to the res 


Every performance comes to you + ae ' ° 
I Hull in “The Meanest Man in the World 


live, bringing the spirit of the legitimate 
stage into the comfort of your home. 
Curtain time? Check your local paper. 
Then sit back and join the nation-wide 
audience as top stars perform in 


TV’s finest hour of drama. 
Alternate Wednesdays * CBS Television 


U. S. STEEL HOUR 
produced by THE THEATRE GUILD 


Fury erupts in this climactic scene from “The Seventh Veil,” which 
tarred Diana Lynn and Dan O'Herlihy. 


Tender moment | 
; 
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Social Studies 


Science 
Arts 


Adventures in Science Sat. CB 


American Adventure Thur. NBC 





American Forum of the Air Sun. NBC 
America’s Town Meeting Sun. ABC 
Biographies in Sound Tues. NBC 
Book Hunters Thur. MBS 

Boston Symphony Sot. NBC 
Capitol Cloakroom Sat. CBS 
Conversation Wed. NBC 


Face the Nation Sun. CBS_.—— 


Family Theatre Wed. MBS 





invitation to Learning ‘Sun. CBS 





Keep Healthy Sun. MBS 
Labor-Management Series Sat. ABC 
lux Radio Theatre Tues. NBC 

Make Up Your Mind Mon. to Fri. CBS 





Meet the Press Sun. ABC 
Metropolitan Opera Sat. ABC 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions Mon. ABC 
N. Y. Philharmonic Orch. Sun. CBS 

Nat'l. Farm & Home Hour Sat. NBC 
Northwestern Univ. Reviewing Stand Sun. 
Oklahoma City Symphony Sun. MBS 
Sounding Board Wed. MBS 

Symphonies for Youth Sof. 

Telephone Hour Mon. NBC 

United Nations Report Sun. CBS 

Voice of Firestone Mon. ABC 


Washington Week Sun. CBS 


Social Studies 
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Science 


Arts 
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Social Studies 


Science 


Arts 
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Social Studies 


Social Studies 


Social Studies 








Adventure Sun. CBS-TV 
Alcoa-Goodyear Theatre Sun. NSC-TV 


® | Science 














Alfred Hitchcock Presents Sun. CBS-TV 








American Forum of the Air Sun. NBC-TV 





American Inventory Sun. NBC-TV 
Armstrong-Pontiac Theatre Alt. Tues. NBC-TV —— 
Background Sun. NBC-TV 




















Climax Thur. 3 times a month CBS-TV 














College Press Conference Sun. ABC-TV 
Conversations—Distinguished People NBC-TV 








Disneyland Wed. ABC-TV 
Doctor Spock Sun. NBC-TV 








DuPont Cavalcade Theatre Tues. ABC-TV 











Face the Nation Sun. CBS-TV 
Father Knows Best Wed. NBC-TV 


ZIRT: ¢ ¢°e 











Fireside Theater Tues. NBC-TV 
Ford Star Jubilee. Once a month Sat. CBS-T¥—— 
Ford Theatre Thur. NBC-TV 

















Four Star Playhouse Thur. CBS-TV 
G. E. Theatre Sun. CBS-TV 








Gunsmoke Sat. CBS-TV 
Halimark Hall of Fame Sun. NBC-TV 





Heme Mon. to Fri. NBC-TV 








Kraft TV Theatre Wed. NBC-TV 
Lux Video Theatre Thur. N8C-Ty ————__— 
Mr. Wizard Sat. NBC-TV 








EIIZIIIIILIE: 








Mama Fri. CBS-TV 
Maurice Evans Presents Sun. NBC-TV 




















Medic Mon. NBC-TV 





Medical Horizons Mon. ABC-TV 
Meet the Press Sun. NBC-TV 4 
MGM Parade Wed. ABC-TV 4 











NBC Opera Theatre Once a month Sun. NBC-TV 
Omnibus Sun. CBS-TV 








Outside U.S.A. Thur. ABC-TV = © 


Person to Person Fri. C8S-TY ———- 





Pond’s TV Theatre Thur. ABC-TV 
Project 20 NBC-TV ——~— 





Robert Montgomery Presents Mon. NBC-TV-—— 
See it Now Tues. CBS-TV —— oe 








Spectaculars NBC-TV annmaheet 














Studio One Mon. CBS-TV 
U. S$. Steel-20th Cen. Fox Alt. Wed. CBS-T¥ ——— 
Voice of Firestone Mon. ABC-TV 











Warner Brothers Present Tues. ABC-TV 
Wide, Wide World Every other Sun. NBC-TY—— 
Wyatt Earp Tues. ABC-TV 




















You Are There Sun. CBS-TV 











Youth Wants to Know Sun. NBC-TV 
Zoo Parade Sun. NBC-TV 


















































1917: A revolutionary smashes the old Russian idols. The 
Imperial Eagle symbolized centuries of Czarist oppression. 


By PATRICK D. HAZARD 


1937: The Communist terror turnabout—in Purge Trials, 
thousands of revolutionaries died by “judicial murder.’ 


Nightmare in 


Introducing “Project 20’’—a new NBC series of TV 
documentaries defining the life of 20th century man 


that 


down on the 


‘ harge 5 


7. NG by repeated 
television has fallen 


job of reporting “hard 
“sott 
public 


pertinent news 
nm preference to sensational 


coverage ry affairs directors 
ire stepping up their efforts to present 
significant news and the background 
that 


next few 


gives news its meaning lin the 


months you'll he seccing an 


nouncements of several “news-in-depth” 
teachers 


social stucties 


into the 


Prowmrains andl 


should bring them classroom 
Whiy 4 
At present, the 


to be 


mass viewer seems 


showing far more interest in 
$64,000 questions than in social ques 
that tele 
custing SCTHOUS clo« tmentaries like Night 
Red, a study of the 
Communism (to appear 


ning, Nov. 13), NBC in 


) 
A) series goes tar out on 


thanes ship his future In 


mare in rise ol 
Sunday eve 
this “Project 
in economic 
limb, If the program does not “pull, 
it will be 


u long time befor 


talked 


ventures in 


SPOnsSors 


into paying for other 


interpretive reporting 
lo support programs like Nightmare 
in Red is to make a long term invest 


“quality r\ 


of us have long been erving for 


ment in something most 


Teach 


ing your class to watch these programs 


critically is the most effective way to 


encourage this type ol programming 


lo make it possible tor to teach 
Nightmare in Red, we have carefully 
studied both the and the film 


as it will appear on television. In effect 


you 


script 


the following “teleguide” is a teacher's 
preview cast as a lesson plan 

We should first realize that the doc 
unuentary is a special art form, com 
plex and collaborative. Its spec ial pow 


ers over the human mind from 
the ability 
riers of space and time 


that 
tains footage 


arise 
of the film to dissolve bai 
Consider, tor 
Red con 


from 76 different foreign 


example Nightmare in 


und domestic sources. From this wealth 
of material the film editor had to choose 
visual convey the 
ol the 


touether to create 


images to meuning 


script. Then he spliced them 
desired HHPFreSsIOus 
emotions, and perspectives. For exam 
this 
watch for the long series of political 
Ask them 
it a single execution would have given 
effert of Would 
ten additional shootings have been any 
or less effective? Next 


consider how the simple visual image 


ple im film, have your students 


executions by a firing squad 


the intended horror 


more have them 
ol peasants plowing the deep earth 
with ancient 


life: 


Cplieries 


implements epitomizes 


thes and how the ballroom se 


svmbolizes mm al similar way 
the irre sponsible life of the aristocracy 
Notice how the editor's juxtaposition of 
the ballroom scene with the farm scene 
makes the viewer feel deeply the cleay 
ages in Russian life 

Sound effects add to the punch of 
the visual image. Since the film’s music 
is “background,” ask 
make an effort 


your students to 


to hear it, to feel how 


music reinforces mood, A student pal 
ticularly 
watch the 


in mind, It 


could 
task 
your 


interested mors 


telecast with this one 


will become clear to 
class that the emotional impact of the 
great 
lasting impression 


documentary is its strength. It 
makes al deep 
however, is its 


Its great weakness 


superficiality 'V documentaries can 
not tell the 


not attempt to 


whole story. Good ones do 
they 
terests; they compel us to seek out the 


rV's 


gaining 


stimulate our in 


whole story in the printed word 
incomplet ness as a means of 


knowledge must be stressed over and 


over For the knowledge of our 
slick that is 
wisdom \ parent 
that T\ 
surlace sophistication it 
I hear [the chil 
dren | make positive statements when | 
their only authority is somebody 
heard on ry They 
Vhis other observa 
tions are made in a recent U.S. News 
and World Report study of “What T\ 


America.’ 


again 
teen-agers is of the sort 
the death of 


for example 


com 
plains seems to 
give 
doesn't go very deep 


only t 


know 
they ve don't dig 


any che eper ; and 


Is Doing to 
Red 


vour students the ab 


Teaching Nightmare in can 
dramatically show 
solute need for digging deeper. Fol 
lowing are many topics dealt with in 


the film. Why not 


be come uu ¢ lass 


have each student 
expert” on one of the 
telecast? 
brief report to the class after the tele 


52-T 


topics—before the Then in a 


Continued on page 





»yrano 


By AUDREY HODGINS 


. . . timeless symbol of a courageous man afraid to be 
himself. Teach your Cyranos to see and be themselves 


TEEN-AGERS 
who watch Cyrano 
de Bergerac on 
NBC-TV Monday 
Oct. 17, may at 
first 
tionship between 


see little rela 


17th-century heroic 
romance and their 
Yet 


show 


own lives 


teachers can 


them how Cyrano 


remains a symbol 
See the play, of the 


read the book couldn't St in 


man who 

rhe distance be 
ind the boy who doesn't 
make the team, the girl who isn't invited 
to the 


where in the 


tween Cyrano 


prom, need ot be great. Every 


student's experience are 
people who have put on masks to es 
cape ridicule ind ilways the yY are in 


i isk 


person it is intended to protect 


danger that the may destroy the 


Cyrano s strate tu can be seen in the 


uwrogant manners of the maladjusted 


Audrey Hodgins 
in the “How I Teach 
Sept. 22 of Scholastic Teacher), 
writes our first “teleguide” for English 
VW f hope 


and the one appearing on the opposite 


first prize winner 
' contest (see 
ISSUE 
teachers this teaching guide 
page will arouse enough interest so that 
we will be encouraged to publish others 
during the year Ed 


salesclerk and the swaggering bravado 


of the bully covering up inner weakness. 


On its simplest level, Cyrano’s drama 


is the history of a man pushed into 


nonconformity through physical ug 


line SS All those who may conceal and 


tolerate their internal defects, but are 
blessed with normal noses, are Cyrano’s 
potential mockers. For defense, Cyrano 
had to had to be 
quick with the 


reveals to us 


assume a role he 
with rapier wit and 


itself. The 


yet at times delightful man 


play 


rapier 
this tragic 


who sees his ugliness magnified by 


an internal mirror, mocks himself more 
than the 
and masks with wit 


pain that lies within 


idroitly world ever could 


ind cleverness the 


Comedy here achieves its high pur 
pose of laying bare for us the limita 
fallible man 
importance 
that 


At times we feel compelled to 


tions of his as 


exposing 


sumed breaking through 


the conventions govern his be 
havior 
identify 
him in 


hateful 


poser of hypocrisy 


ourselves with Cyrano, to 
turning back the 
world We et 
ind cruelty in oth 
guilty of the 
deepest hypocrisy and cruelty—his re 


join 
barbs of a 
him as an ex 
ers yet he is himself 
fusal to be himself 


Ultimately we see Cyrano as a man 


who attempted to make his life follow 
a predetermined script, aS a man who 


tried to chance (his ignoble 


death ) 


ignore 


and fate in ugly man might 


tried 
to control life as he controlled 
the theatre first act 
A pathetic summary of his scheme lies 


affairs. He 
had 


audience in the 


be loved) in human 


in his reply to Roxane’s profession of 
love for him. He can answer only, “No 
that is not in the story 


It is in the baleony scene of the 
third act 
il pitch of the play 


nearly frees himself from his protective 


pe rhaps the highs st emotion 
that Cyrano most 
to identify himself 


role. In his struggle 


as Cyrano the man, he momentarily 
defenses of his poetry 
that 
ua ® and his sword ‘It is 
life”) 
moment, “and 
s that 


he nevertheless Passes hi 


casts aside the 


(“Love hates game otf words 
a crime 
that 
Cod 


moment by 


to fence with Recognizing 


there comes one 
help those who pa 
moment by 
Christian receives the ki won b 
Cyranos words 


Never 


chance to act 


again does Cyrano have i 


outside his own script 
Christian's ce ath seals forever the tor 
ind ¢ 


of what might have been rano 


remains the perfect actor 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


from the 
Quot tions are 


(Acts and scenes are NK 


television script from 
the Bantam 


Bergerac, a 


edition of Cyrano de 
Teen Age Book Club s 
lection currently available from Schol 
astic Magazines. ) ¥ 
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Listenables and Lookables 


Notes on selected network radio ond TV programs tor teachers ond students . 


EDITED BY PATRICK 0D. HAZARD 





All times shown ore current in Eastern tone. 


THURSDAY OCTOBER 6 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: At home with 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Kerr, live and 
film. Walter Kerr, New York Herald 
Tribune drama critic has written an 
important new book on the theatre in 
America, “How Not to Write a Play” 
(Simon-Schuster, $3.50). National Hous- 
ing Center Opening: A remote from 
Washington will show this permanent 
public exhibition of building materials 
and methods 

830 pm. (CBS-TV) Shewer of Stars: 
“Time Out for Ginger,” starring Jack 
Benny, Gary Crosby, and Janet Parker 
Ginger Carol's over-zealous banker- 
father creates a national controversy 
when he proposes to abolish gymnasium 
classes for gir! students to foster fem- 
ininity 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “Not 
for Me” tells the story of a woman in 
her thirties who fights for the right to 
fall in love with a man of her choice 
free from family interference 

9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: 
David Niven in “The Firing Squad.” 
An Australian army officer in Egypt 
faces the distasteful duty of command- 
ing the firing squad that will execute 
the first Australian deserter 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: “All That 

Glitters” stars Arlene Dahl as a young 
girl who has just come to New York to 
model 

10:00 p.m 
Quincy Howe 
current news 

(NBC-TV) Lux Video Theatre: “The 

Amazing Mrs. Holliday is about an 
American school teacher in the Orient 
who poses as a Commodore's wife in 
order to rescue some war orphans 


FRIDAY OCTOBER 7 

11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Heme: Natalie Core 
will demonstrate the construction of 
knitted dresses from HOME’s new pat- 
terns 

#:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Crusader: Premiere 
drama is about a Czechoslovakian priest 
whose parish is on the W. German bor- 
der; he escapes because of his anti- 
Communist affiliations 

0:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“Bandit's Hide-out” stars Anthony Quinn 
as Pepe, a peace-loving shepherd in the 
hills of Spain whose wife and flock are 
stolen by a renegade cousin. (New 
time.) 

10:30 pom 
Edward R 


personalities 


SATURDAY 


ABC-TV) Outside U. 


fills in 


S. A.: 
background on 


(CBS-TV) 
Murrow 


Person to Person: 
pays TV visit to 


OCTOBER 8 

11:30 am. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wisard: “Car- 
bon Dioxide.”) Don Herbert explains 
how to fight fires with this chemical 

12 noon (NBC) National Farm and Home 
Hour: International Dairy Show. Next 
week National Future Farmers of 
America Convention 

10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Temorrow's Careers 
Courtroom Doctor” is an examination 
of the role of medical knowledge in 
crime detection, Dr. Russell Fisher will 
explain his career in “forensic medi- 
cine.’ 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 9 

10:05 am. (CBS) Invitation to Learning 
Dr. Lyman Bryson will lead a discus- 
sion of Eugene O'Neill's “Mourning Be- 
comes Electra.” (New time.) 

1:00 pm. (ABC-TV) College Press Con 
ference: College students will quiz Paul 
Butler, chairman of the Democratic 
Party 


2 S2 m. (NBC-TV) American Inventory: 
“Middleground” will show how forward- 
looking labor and management organi- 
zations seek to solve problems through 
peaceful methods. The Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation produces this series with 
NBC; its current format is to present 
dynamic social economic problems in 
dramas in order to reach people who 
are not intellectually curious 

2:30 p.m. (CBS) Werld Music Festivals: 
Conclusion of Mozart operas from Salz- 
burg 

3:00 p.m 
of program 
pediatrician 

(CBS-TV) Sunday with Sevareid: 
Premiere of news-in-depth program 

4:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Face the Nation: Re- 
porters quiz personality for story 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Let's Take a Trip: 
By magic electronic carpet, Sonny Fox 
takes you to Farmingdale, Long Island, 
N.Y. for a look at the Republic jet 
plant 

(NBC-TV) 1976: A special one-hour 
live program on the subject of how 
tomorrow and its developments will af- 
fect the American citizen in his home 
and private life. It will encompass both 
things and ideas, gadgets and creature 
comforts, as well as the spiritual and 
moral foundation of 1976 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Omnibus: Award- 
winning Ford Foundation program re- 
turns 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet the Press: Head- 
line makers are grilled by reporters 

6:30 p.m, (CBS-TV) You Are There: “The 
Rescue of American Prisoners from 
Santo Tomas.” 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Famous Film Festi- 
val: “Island Rescue” is a comedy-melo- 
drama about English Commandos’ ef- 
forts to rescue a prize cow from a Nazi- 
held island 

(NBC-TV) Show Biz: A 
American entertainment in the 
century 


SUNDAY OCTOBER 9 

8:00 p.m. (ABC) America’s Town Meet- 
ing: "Do We Expect Too Much of Our 
Youth?” with Saul D. Alinsky, director 
of Industrial Areas Foundation; Russell 
W. Ballard, director of Hull House, Chi- 
cago. From Boys Town, Nebraska 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Geodyear Theatre: 
“The Expendable House” by Reginald 
Rose. A young G.I. on the eve of an 
H-bomb blast vividly recalls his dislike 
of his father. John Cassavetes and 
Glenda Farrell star 

(CBS-TV) General Electric Theatre: 

“The Bounty Court Martial” stars Ron- 
ald Reagan, Francis L. Sullivan and 
Raymond Massey. Bligh has acquired 
much public support in the three years 
that have elapsed since the mutiny. A 
secret diary kept by one of the muti- 
neers helps the defendants 


MONDAY OCTOBER 10 

8:15 p.m. (NBC) The Boston Symphony: 
Brahms’ Symphony #2 in D 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Veice of Firestone: 
Mildred Miller, mezzo-soprano 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone Hour: 
Gorin 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Robert Montgomery 
Presents: “Paper Town” by Robert J 
Shaw. A former lumberman who built 
his fortune on pulp paper mills tries 
to force his son to take over the town 
his father virtually controlled 

(ABC) Assignment 106: “Unscheduled 

Flight” is the story of the UN agency 
that regulates international flying, the 
International Civil Aeronautics Organi- 
zation 


(NBC-TV) Dr. Spock: Premiere 
with America’s favorite 


history of 
20th 


Igor 


‘ABC-TV ) Medical Horizons: The arti- 
ficial kidney will be demonstrated from 
Georgetown University Hospital 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Uncle 
Ed and Circumstance” traces the effects 
of a ne’er-do-well’s winning the jack- 
pot in the “$64,000 Question.” Jackie 
(,leason s.ars 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) Secretary Dulles’ ad- 
dress tu the American Legion. A major 
policy speech to be given before Dulles 
leaves for the October Foreign Minis- 
ters Conference at Geneva. Also tele- 
vised live by ABC-TV (2:00 p.m.) and 
CBS-TV (1:00 p.m.) Television times 
tentative 


TUESDAY OCTOBER 11 
8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Navy Leg: “Phantom 
of the Blue Angels,” the story of the 
Navy's precision jet acrobats 
30 p.m. DuPont Cavalcade Theatre: “Six 
Hours to Deadline,” the story of a cour- 
ageous newspaper editor who has to 
make a difficult decision about whether 
or not to print a controversial item. 
é (NBC-TV) Armstrong-Circle 
“Lost: Two Billion Dollars 
‘Diane’.” This “actual” is a 
dramatization of the effects of the re- 
cent hurricane 


WEDNESDAY OCTOBER 12 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: Fantasy- 
land presents Mickey Mouse 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversations: “The Non- 
conforming American,” with Adlai E 
Stevenson, Dr. Bergen Evans, and Al- 
istair Cooke 

(NBC-TV) Sereen Director's Play- 

house: “Day Is Done” with Rory Cal- 
houn and Bobby Driscoll. A battered 
Chinese bugle found on a Korean bat- 
tleground affects the lives of a handful 
of American soldiers 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U.S. Steel Hour: 
“Obsession” is the study of a woman 
who discovers her potential as an effec- 
tive human being when her whole life 
is on the brink of disaster 

10:20 p.m. (NBC) This Is Moscow: Irving 
R. Levine gives a ten-minute inside 
story from the Russian capital 

10:30 p.m. (MBS) The Sounding Board: 
Christopher King leads a discussion on 
a current topic 


ADVANCE 
October 16. (NBC-TV) Wide, Wide World: 
‘A Sunday in Autumn” will show what 
TV cameras can do to bring the world 
to the nation’s living room 
October 23. (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans 
Presents: “Alice in Wonderland.” 
November 19 (CBS-TV) Ford Star Jubi- 
lee: “The Caine Mutiny Court Martial 
November 20 (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans 
Presents: George Bernard Shaw's “The 
Devil's Disciple.” 
TELEGUIDES: In this issue you will find 
a new Scholastic Magazines feature—les- 
son plans for future TV programs. Many 
believe that an excellent way to raise the 
level of TV programming is to expose 
students to the best current fare and give 
them an opportunity to discuss its excel- 
lence in class. Aware of the satisfactions 
that mature programs can give them, 
they will demand and get more outstand- 
ing TV from the networks. “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” is a preview for English teach 
ers; “Nightmare in Red” gives social stud- 
ies teachers an “advance showing” of a 
documentary that could be very useful in 
their classrooms. If you see a program in 
the “Advance” listings of “Listenables and 
Lookables” for which you would like to 
write a teleguide, drop a card to the ed- 
itor of this column 


National Radic and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester 





While surgeons work, medical students several blocks away watch operation on 
television. Educators think “CC-TV” can help solve the growing teacher shortage. 


CC-TV—What Is It? 


By GENE UDELL 


it’s an abbreviation for closed-circuit television, the new 


teaching tool to ease many of education’s headaches 


not, TV is 
into the classroom 
the 
adorning 


HETHER we like it or 

edging its way 
While 
idea of a 
their 
the 
Not 


cation 


some educators shudder at 


television screen 


classroom wall, others welcome 


prospects of classroom television. 
only because T\ 
but they 


partial solution to the crucial teacher 


can enrk h edu 


regard television as a 


shortage 
Dean 
York 


teaching 


Thomas Clark Pollock of New 
recently: “If the 
keep pace 
with other 
is clear that 
take ad 
progress. It 
the 


that we 


University said 


protession is to 


economically and socially 


groups in our society, it 


teachers must learn how to 
technological 


from all of 


nrollme nts 


vantage of 
forecasts 
will 


enough qualified teach 


1S also clear 
of future 
soon not have 
This probl mm can he resolved 
through the use of closed 


television In 


ers 

in part 
subject 
ible 
fully on his speciality 
Tel 


power olf 


circuit certain 


one well-trained teacher may be 


to lecture succe 


to several hundred students 


vision ha the extraordinary 


Udell is A Professor of 
Education and Director of the Audio 
Center of University, 


Cem octate 


Visual Temple 
Philadelphia. He recently earned a doc 
torate at Columbia University for his 
project, “Closed-circuit Television: A 
Study of a Medium of 


Instruction 


De i¢ loping 


bringing the viewer into a close ‘per 
sonal’ re lationship with the performer,’ 


What is 
will it 


closed circuit television 


and how work il your class 


roomr 
Che 


circuit 


smallest and simple st closed 
rv) 
cigal 
from it 
other to 
the 


caumera, 


television (CC 
the size of a 
sets of wires lead 
the wall socket, the 


tenna terminals of 


camera 18 


about box Iwo 
one to 
the an 
television re 

turn on 


tele 


ceiver. Turn on the 


the receiver and you have a 


vision studio in your classroom. 


Using the same equipment and ad 
ditional coaxial cable the 
with 


ceivers in other room 


camera 
tele 


to permit view 


ma 


he Im one room vision re 


ing at several locations. Now it is 


possible to exchange pre with 


Tams 


ther classe ind even to arrange two 


that 


those in 
vith 


i communication 80 


front of the camera may converse 
their viewers 


A multiple 


sort 


this 


master 


receiver system of 
can also be tied in with a 
Oo that 
ind commercial 
brought into the cla 


South High Sc hool 


using 


antenna programs from educa 


tional tations can be 
room 

Columbus, O.., is 
closed-circuit television equip 
overflow audi 


Pennsy!] 


expetTi 


ment to accommodate 


ences trom its auditorium 


State 
teaches 


vania University, in an 


ment, students in instructor 


less classrooms with assistants standing 


37-T 
1Y ou and your students won't 
want to miss this TV show 
about America’s future! 


8 “vOUR WORLD 
OF TOMORROW” 
bend 
GARROWAY 





Sid Caesar Arlene Francis 


- 


vw 


Wally Cox 


Nanette Fabray 








How will you be living 21 
years from now...what will 
educational methods be like in 
1976? For a realistic preview 
of the answers to these and 
many other questions about 
the future, tune in on “1976”. 
Urge your students to see 

this informative, entertaining, 
hour-long show. 

Presented by America’s 
thousands of oil companies: 


Sunday, October 9, 1955 


Watch 
local 
newspaper 
for time 
and TV 
channel 
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NOW YOU CAN MAKE 
ECONOMIC FACTS 
FUN TO STUDY 


NEW CARTOON BOOK HELPS TELL STORY OF 


COMPETITIVE ENTERPRISE IN WAY YOUR CLASS | 


WILL ENJOY AND REMEMBER 


YOU'LL CALL IT ONE OF TODAY’S MOST-NEEDED | 


TEACHING AIDS 
COPIES FREE FOR EVERY PUPIL IN YOUR CLASS 


HIS new, 32-page, four 

color cartoon book dram- 
atizes the story of American 
progress — shows how com- 
petitive enterprise works to 
benefit all. It's a case his- 
tory. The growth and de- 


velopment of one American | 


company forms a realistic 
background for the story. 


Prepared especially for use | 


in junior and senior high 
schools. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS’ MAN- 
UAL: suggests activities for 
students, lists discussion 
questions, is keyed to text. 


TIMELY AS TODAY 


Who really owns Ameri- 
can industry? Why are in- 
vestors so important in start- 
ing a business? How does 
competition spur firms on 

to find new and better products? Is America dominated 
by big business? Why is industry anxious that young 
people receive a good education? How is our industrial 


What about the workers? “They're provided with the 
best machines and tools. They have freedom and op- 
portunity. They belong to unions if they wish and they 
share generously in the goods they help to produce. 
No wonder they lead the rest of the world in produc- 
tion,” 


Award winner) gives students a broad perspective on 
new frontiers in industry, encourages them to study hard 
so that they can conquer these new frontiers. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
Please send me the free teaching ids indicated below 
|) JOHNSON MAKES THE TEAM. Number of copies: 


"| WONDER BOOK OF RUBBER. (Tells stery of rubber—discovery, 
research and wee; beth crude and men rubber.) Number of 





of copies 
] TOMMY GETS THE KEYS. (Highwey sefety fer teen-egers.) Number of 
copies 
One teachers’ menvel will be supplied with each request. Additions! 
copies oveilable on request 


Name 
School 
Address 





system like a team—investors, workers and consumers? 


Johnson Makes the Team (Freedoms Foundation | 





(Continued from preceding page) 


by. San Jose (Calif.) State College plans to conduct its 
teacher training program by remote control. Student teach- 
ers will watch classroom activities on television. 
Hudson's Bay High School, Vancouver, Wash., believes 
that it will find value in its forthcoming closed-circuit 
television system as an administrative device (overtones 


of Big Brother?) as well as for showing films. 


Discussion Leaders on Tap 


The State University of lowa, recognizing the difficulty 
in finding superior lecturers, feels that it is even more 
difficult to find good discussion leaders. Currently its staff 
is experimenting to see if it’s possible to expand the dis 
cussion group through the use of CC-TV without losing the 
values of discussion 

In this experiment 14 students are in the room with the 
instructor and 78 others are divided between two viewing 
rooms which are staffed by graduate assistants. By means 
of audio intercommunication, students in the viewing rooms 
can take part in discussions 

The 25 schools having closed-circuit television at this 
time report that they are using the medium in the follow 
ing ways 

Preparation for careers in television: Students taking 
courses in television are being prepared for participation 
at all levels in commercial and educational television. 

Rehearsal and program development prior to on-the-air 
broadcasting: Rehearsal facilities are notoriously hard 
pressed in most television stations which do live shows. 
Schools planning TV appearances have compensated for 
this by planning programs and rehearsing them on closed- 
circuit television before making their appearance at the 
television studio. 

Research of teaching effectiveness: Pennsylvania State 
University, New York University, and the St. Louis Educa- 
tional Television Commission are conducting a systematic 
programs of research into the effectiveness of learning by 
television. Stephens College, the State University of lowa, 
and San Jose State College in concert with other California 
schools are all ready to embark on programs of research 

Gaining experience before starting a television station: 
Michigan State University used closed-circuit television 
for two and a half years before going on the air. During 
this time the staff and students worked out live programs 
which were microwaved to WJIM-TV in Lansing, and 
kinescoped programs which were offered to other stations 
in Michigan. 

Distribution of films: Chicago Teachers College uses 
closed-circuit television for distributing films by coaxial 
cable from a central source to one or all of its 35. class- 
rooms, 

With the growing possibility that the Federal Communi 
cations Commission may allow separate educational trans- 
mission facilities, it becomes feasible for a social studies 
or English class in Kansas to see and hear a person from 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare in 
Washington, D. C., to “visit” New York’s Hayden Plane- 
tarium, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the United 
Nations. The possibilities of a classroom without walls are 
unlimited, Superior lectures could make regular appear- 
ances in your classroom, The world’s cultural and educa- 
tional centers could be brought to your classroom when you 
want them.e 





dramatic SVE filmstrips provide the 
most interesting and effective method for 
teaching health and safety! 


This frame trom ‘‘Tale of a Toothache,” 
Intermediate Health Filmstrip No. AS68-3 


sialciaimaats Marte: inside the mouth next to 
the tor gue 


Teachers know that SVE Filmstrips lend impact to the learning INTERMEDIATE WEALTH SET 
activity, because class interest, enthusiasm and retention are AS66-1 A Right Break ‘ 
markedly heightened. This outstanding Intermediate Health A6es-2 A el aa 
and Safety Series was developed after careful study of curricula £568-3 Tale thache ( 
needs, The authors, Hester Beth Bland and Malcolm J A568-4 You're On Pa t 
McLelland, Health and Education Consultants, Indiana State t 
Board of Health, carefully prepared the scripts, Leading 
specialists were then consulted to assure unmistakable accuracy INTERMEDIATE SAFETY SET 
and authenticity. Three of the filmstrips in the health series A568-5 Be a Better Pedal F 
were produced in consultation with the American Medical ASOG-6 Happy H Makes the 
Association; the dental health filmstrip was created with the AS68-7 Sate Home 
cooperation of the American Dental Association. ‘The three Lach filmsteig olor 

fine filmstrips in the safety series were produced in cooperation ASOBSH Complete Set f 
with the National Safety Council. For a preview of this A568S ongiete Set — 
superior material, call your nearby authorized SVE audio- ma 

visual dealer today. 
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Society For Visual Education, Inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF i GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


THOUSANDS OF AUTHORITATIVE 


Seciety For Visual Education, inc. (A Business Corporation) 
FILMSTRIPS IM OTHER SUBJECT 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


AREAS wow AVAILABLE FOR YOUR Gentlemen: Please send your 1956 Educational Catalog 


It is free of cost or obligation 
$ ! 
ELECTION * SCIENCE-WATURE STUDY ( Include name of my authorized SVE Dealer 61 


* SOCIAL STUDIES + ART ; Name 
+ LANGUAGE ARTS 
+ ARITHMETIC 

+ VOCATIONS-GUIDANCE scmgame 

+ MATHEMATICS ; — City nena 
+ WOLIDATS 


S« hool 
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Landmark Books 


HENEVER anyone mentions Land 
I feel a 


of ownership and genuine delight that 


mark books ertain pride 
Landmark authors can appreciate. It 
was in 1949 that Bennett Cerf first told 
itu about this proposed seTICS ot books 
for boys and girls. And when he asked 
if | would like to tackle one of these 
books, | jumped at the opportunity, I 
wanted to be a part of any project 
that would encourage youngsters to 
read and help them enjoy reading 

My first Landmark book, The Wright 
Brothers, came out in September, 1950 
with the first ten of the series. Since 
then the total list of Landmark books 
has grown to 82 titles and sales have 
mounted to close to six million COPIES 

lo date 
hooks. Three deal with American his 
toryv—The Wright Brothers 
Last Stand, and The F. B. 1 

The two others are classified as 
World Landmarks’—The Battle of 
Britain, and The Life of Saint Patrick 


I've enjoyed writing these books mor 


I've written five Landmark 


Custer s 


than almost any other writing I've ever 
done, because youngsters seem to be 
enjoying them. Judging from the let 
ters they write to me, these boys and 
wirls ure getting a new feeling of pride 
in the American story because they are 
vicariously sharing the excitement of 
outstanding historic events 

But its not only young America that 
Many olf 


the books have been translated and 


is reading Landmark books 


countries. The 
Building of the First Transcontinental 
Railroad by Adele Nathan, has been 
published in Chinese; and my own 
book, The Wright Brothers, will soon 
be published in Urdu for distribution 
in Pakistan 


published in other 


Quentin Reynolds’ enthusiasm as a 
Landmark author is typical of the re 
ction of dozens of distinguished 
written for this 
series; for example, Samuel Hopkins 
\dams, John Gunther, Senator Richard 
L.. Neuberger, MacKinlay Kantor, Hod 
ding Carter, Pearl Buck, and John 
Kieran 

These authors feel that the facts of 
history, 


withors who have 


when presented simply and 
dramatically, make fascinating reading 
for young people. Landmark books are 
fact, not fiction, dealing with events 


and personalities that have become 





By Quentin Reynolds 


Author Quentin Reynolds 
“...@ new pride in the American story.” 


landmarks in American and world his 
tory 

One of the most interesting chapters 
in the Landmark story is the extent to 
which the original trade editions have 
influenced the publication of other edi 
tions of the books and related audio 


visial materials. For example, simul 
taneously with the trade edition, a 
school and library edition of the Land 
mark books is brought out in reinforced 
bindings. In addition, a book club edi 
tion is brought out by the Book-ot-the 
Mouth Club 
Landmark books each month to ap 
80.000 


puri division, known as Young Readers 


which distributes two 


proximately members of — its 
ol America 
Dramatic recordings based on the 
Landmark books are produced and cis 
tributed by Enrichment Materials, bi 
This fall full-color filmstrips based on 
Landmark's six top titles will be avail 
able from the samc firm for follow tip 
discussions. This combination of books 
recordings, and filmstrips is planned so 
that each supplements the other 
Landmark 
awarded the 1955 George Washington 


This veur books were 
Honor Medal by the Freedoms Foun- 
dations for “outstanding achievement 
in helping bring about a better under 
standing of the American way of life 

This is the first time that a Freedoms 
Foundation Award has gone to books 
for young readers. At the same time a 
George Washington Honor Medal was 
presented to Enrichment Records which 
are based on Landmark books 





CURRENT AND CHOICE 


NON-FICTION The Gods Were 
Kind (Dutton, $4) by William Willis 
traces the author's thrilling, 6.700-mile 
ovage across the Pacific from Peru t 
Sammon mee described b the Adven 
turers Club as “the greatest solo triy 
famous flight Doc 
tors, Drums. and Dances (Hanover 
$4.50) by Andreas E. Laszlo 


take ou along with the doctor-author 


since Lindbergh's 
House 


a jeep ind it caneTa in S irch of strange 
native rituals and customs in the Afri 
can jungle 

In Lone-Star Land (Knopf, $5) Frank 
Goodwyn paints a full-length portrait 
he liets 


politic 


of 20th century Texas peopl 
towns and cities, economics 
ind even its reaction to criticism. The 
Last Wilderness (Viking, $3.95) bs 
Murray Morgan sets down the story of 
America’s last wilderness, the Olympi« 
Peninsula which is in the state of Wash 
ington 

The Altmark Affair (Macmillan, $4 
by Willi Frischauer and Robert Jackson 
tells for the first time the tale of a Nazi 
supply ship which held 300 British 
sailors prisoner and was hunted down 
by Allied vessels. With another World 
War IL setting, Burn After Reading 
Funk and Wagnalls, $5) by Ladislas 
Farago is a vivid history of espionage 
ictivities 

Men, Rockets, and Space Rats (Mess 
ner, $4.95) by Llovd Mallan gives a 
true but almost unbelievable account 
of our aviation research today and of 
the men who make our rocket-powered 
Exploring the Moon 
Garden City, $2) by Roy A. Gallant 
Manaywing Editor of Scholastic Teacher 


explains the many fascinating aspects 


ships possible 


of the moon in a way that will delight 
the &- to l4-vear-old audience. Large 
dramatic color illustrations by Lowell 
Hess make this an outstanding book 

BIOGRAPHY: The Moth and the 
Star (Little, Brown, $5) by Aileen Pip 
pett re veals Woolf 


visionary writer, her works, her life 


Virginia mystic 
ind her friends in fine perspective. In 
Me and Kit (Little, Brown, $5) Guthrie 
MecClintic brings to view his 35 years 
as producer and director and his part 
nership, off-stage and on, with his 
actress-wite Katherine Cornell. Year of 
Decision (Doubleday, $5), by Harry §S 
Truman is the first of the two long 
anticipated volumes of the Truman 
autobiography. Longfellow (Longmans 
$6) by Edward Wagenknecht fills a 
long-felt need for a new picture of the 
great poet 

POETRY: Poet's Gold (Devin-Adair 
$3.50), edited by David Ross, is a new 
and revised edition of the popular an 
thology for reading aloud 
Harpy R. Fincn 





CRITICS 





FOR OLDER READERS 


The Supreme Court in the American 
System of Government (Harvard Press 
$2). This book is a collection of the late 
Jackson's Godkin Lectures for 
clerk, 


Justice 
Harvard. Compiled by his law 
E. Barrett Prettyman, J: Wil 
liam Eldred Jackson, the lectures pre 
Jacks mn views of the 


bastion of liberty in an age 


and son 
sent Court; a 
of countet 
revolution against American principles 
make 


rhe early 


Jackson's lucidity and humor 
law digestible for the layman 
observed 
with no books 
accounts for the high quality of early 
ypinions. Teachers of 
will this 
recommend it to high 


Harotp M. Lone 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S 


Supreme Court, he was pro 


vided vhich probably 
American history 


relish refresher” and should 


school seniors 


Random House 
Penn Warren is a 
fast-paced adult novel set mainly in 
New Orleans shorthy the Civil 
War. In the competent hands of Ken 
tuckian Warren, the 
troubled years is focused in the story of 
Amantha Starr 


tion owner and 


Band of 
$3.95) by 


Angels 
tobert 


before 


agitation of those 
a planta 
Not until 
father’s grave 
origin. She is 
rudely snatched off to market and sold 

After a 
Amantha finds the 
for freedom 


daughter of 
1 young slave 
she is standing at her 
does she learn of het 


war and several liaisons 


answer to her search 
which in this enlightened 
age ot Kinseyism seems to involve tol 
well as mind and 


eCTance ot body aS 


soul The author S description of early 





Planning a 


BOOK BAZAAR? 


if you are, you will be interested in the 
Book Supply Company's BOOK FAIR plan 
We will not only furnish you with a fine 
selection of high quality children’s books, 
but will also furnish instruction manuals, 
posters, pennants and other sales helps 
free of charge. A generous commission is 
given to the sponsoring organization on 
all sales and very favorable discounts are 
allowed on school purchases. Our BOOK 
FAIR plan almost gucrantees o successful 
Fair 

Send for complete details today! You'll be 
glad you did. No obligation, of course 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 


Attn: Andrew Baier 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago 6, Ill 











education at Oberlin, slave market prac 
and life in the Old South shows 
vet his characters fall 


tices 

careful research 

a level short ot being COnVINCINg 
Evia P. Mont 

Milby H. S., Houston, Tex 

The Prodigal Pedagogue (Exposition 

$3.50) by Terrel Howard Bell is a book 

teachers will read 


and administrators 


with wry enjovment 
In this blow by blow account of two 
years in the life of a small-town super 


black 


very white. Every undesirable aspect of 


it tendent blac k is very white 1S 


a poor school system is viewed with 
clinical detail 

Few teachers can read this without 
drawing some paralle ls from their own 
It mav be 
one of the board members, “] 
rhev all teach out 


w when the 


expenence the statement of 
guess a 
a teacher 
books’ 
itter 
campaign for a new s hool, is asked to 


Bell wealth 
of experience and understanding 


teacher s 
ot the 


intendent 


Saline super 


leading a successful 


writes from a 


resign. Mi 


lonA MONTGOMERY 
Lancastet Ky.) H. § 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 
Dodd 


by Loula Grace Erdman is one 


Mead, $3.50 


of those 


The Far Journey 


rare books that will ippe al to both teen 
{ saga of the 1880's 
it will quickly capture the attention of 
high 


reality 


agers and adults 


idvanced school students and 

breathe 

history books 
From the 


in Missouri 


and romance into their 


moment, there 
and Ed 
carried b 
detail 


and 


first 


when Catherine 


madic 


ward meet, the reader is 


small and enchanting through 


their « ourtship marriage 


And always 


west 


parent 
there is the shadow 
which hus 
Edward from the be iting 

W hen baby Ned Is 
heritance spurs Edward on to Texas to 
stake a claim. A year Catherine 
Ned and Uncle Willie begin the 
ind perilous journey 


Willie 
on. Learning to make 


hood 


of a journey obsessed 


foul i mall itt 
later 
long 
Phough Uncle 
dies, courageous Catherine goes 
camp, traveling 
through Indian territory, shooting at an 
intruder and losing all her POSSESSIONS 
ima flash flood 
the title of gallant lady 
CARRIE STEGALL 


Teacher of English, Holliday, Tex 


all this wins Catherine 


Commodore Perry and the Opening | 


(Continued on next page) 
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No Doubt 
About it! 


Completely Up-to-Date Facts 
Always At Your Finger Tips 


PARENTS sey, 

“The dictionary habit 
teaches children to help 
themselves 
to their 
questions are in Webster's 


The answers 


many daily 


New Collegiate.” 


STUDENTS soy, 
“The New Collegiate is a 
must in English—and it 
helps in other subjects 
too. Its compoct size 


makes it easy to carry.’ 


STENOGR APHERS 

sey, 

“Ow office saves a lor 
of time and mistakes by 
having a New Collegiate 


handy on every desk,” 


No doubt about it, Webster's New Col 
legiate Dictionary belongs in your home 
or office. For every family, every student, 
every person in business, here is not just 
a ‘word book”’ but a handy-size guarante+ 
of the right answer to all kinds of daily 
questions 

Because you unquestionable 
accuracy from it, an up-to-date dictionary 
should be bought with Webster’ 
New Collegiate is the desk -size 
dictionary based on the famous un 
abridged Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, known as 
“the Supreme Authority" throughout 
the English-speaking world, It is required 
or recommended by the country’s leading 
schools, s, and universities 

Get the best. Ask for Webster 
Collegiate Dictionary at 
book, and stationery store 


expect 


care 
ONLY 


college 
New 


department, 


hhonaries 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass, 
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Teachers | 


\ Here's your FREE 

| “Textbook” for a 

Good Grooming 
Course | 


— 


[ts yours for the asking! This 
authoritative new booklet helps you 
teach your students the importance of 
good grooming. It's done in entertain- 
ing comic-strip style and teaches boys 
an earnest lesson that good groom- 
ing habits are essential to success. 


DEVELOPED BY TEACHERS 


This booklet was produced by 
Pictorial Media Inc., with the as 
sistance of practicing teachers, and 
has been tested with excellent results 
in hundreds of classrooms, Ia story 
form, it demonstrates to boys trom 12 
to 17 the social advantages of good 
grooming habits such as neatness in 
dress, hair, dental care, bathing, etc 


TEACHER'S AID 

James J. Heaphy, B.S ,M.S. Curricu- 
lum Coordinator, Board of Education 
of New York City, has written a bro 
chure of suggestions for teachers to 
accompany this booklet. Mail coupon 
below and we'll send you a supply of 
booklets plus a copy of the brochure 
for teacher's use. It's FREE, a public 
service of the Wildroot Company 


Get your free 
copies today! 
C/A Mail this 


// coupon] 








’ 
. 
+ The Wildroot Company, Dept. TI 
1740 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N.Y 
Please send me the grooming bookles 


Turnabout’ for students and copies 


of James Heaphy's Teaching Guide. | plan to 
ise them for grade(s) 


Name 
1ddvess 
city 


| teach (name of course) 











CRITICS AT WORK 





Continued from preceding page 


of Japan (Random House, $1.50) by 
Ferdinand Kuhn is a worthy addition 
to the Landmark serie The Naval hero 
little realized the fuse he lighted in 
1853 when he opene d Japan s harbors to 
American shipping. Certainly he could 
ceremonies held on the 
deck of the battleship 
exact 


not foresee the 
Missouri at al 


had 


his “Susquehanna The 


most the spot he inchored 
and 
the atti 


and cre\% 


pomp 
Perry 


officers 


ceremony cle manded y 
tude of the 
sailing with him 


part of the 


various 
the obvious vacillation 
on the Japanese, and th 
eventual acceptance of the inevitable on 
their part are ¢ isily and exactingls told 

Even as required reading, junior high 
school students should enjoy this book 
but the youngster who likes his history 
his own 


made vivid will read this on 


BULMAN 
East Orange, N. | 


LEARNED 7 
Public Library 

In Let the 
Dutton, $1.75) 
takes a different approach to her spe 


Moon Go By (Aladdin, 


Emma Gelders Sterne 


cialty of American history by presenting 
i collection of tall tales. A dozen of the 
real “stretchers” about tall 
heroes: Davy Crockett, Captain John 
Smith, Johnny Appleseed, Captain Kidd 
and 


stories are 


have 
A well se 
lected, highly readable collection to put 


others—heroes whose feats 


acquired a legendary flavor 


on the library shelves alongside Yankee 
Doodle’s Cousins, the Jack Tales, and 
Heroes, Outlaws and Funny Fellows. 
The book is latest of the 
noteworthy American Heritage Series 
It is well illustrated by L. F. Bjorkland 


and will make good recreational 


one of the 


and 


supplementary reading on the junior 
high level 
HURLEY 


Univ. of 


—Ricnarp | 

Catholic America 
Valley Forge 
$2.75) by Kensil Bell is 
best 


school students Ensign Jett Lundy, age 


Secret Mission for 
(Dodd, Mead 
historical fiction at its for high 
16, plays a dangerous part in General 
Anthony Wayne's march into New Jet 
sey to round up cattle for the starving 
soldiers at Valley Forge 

The reader besides the fictional 
hero, the 


erals in action, and learns much to help 


sees 


American and British gen 


him understand the defeats and su 
cesses of the American Revolution, The 
author has based his story on the actual 
wir corre sponce nce between Washing 


That he 
distinguished service in World War I 


ton and his officers rendered 


adds to the savor of this book as well 


as its predecessor, Jersey Rebel, in 


which Jeff likewise 


figures 


Euta P. Monus 


AY 


» TS rom ehfidren’s Christmas care! recerd »\' 
ble for background muste in classroom o y 


NOW YOU CAN MAKE 


EXPERT SIGNS 


QUICKLY... 
EASILY! 


WITH A 
DEMCO SIGN CABINET 


Here's a sure-fire sign cabinet which enables 
even the novice to make professional-looking 
signs fast and efficiently! Don't delay, be 
one of the first to enjoy making signs this 
easy, time and money saving way 


o 2-FONT CABINET "A" (Demco Cat. No. 1431 = 
INCLUDES THESE ITEMS 


1— Tray of 2450 letters and numerals %” size. Red or 
black 


100 %" x 14” “Line-a-time” mounting strips 

50 11° x 14" Guide Line Mounting Cards 

] Tray of 1975 letters and numerals, 1%" size Red 
or black 


100 1%" x 14” “Line-a-time 
] Heavyweight Sign Cabinet 
PRICE COMPLETE 


mounting strips 


$20.95 —_—— 








Write for Descriptive Folder 


Demeo LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box: 1070 Box: 1772 
Madison 1, Wis New Haven 7, Conn. 


tame your male with 


HE - MANNERS 


the 

young 

man's 

book of 

etiquette by ROBERT H. LOEB, Jr 


ret iela) bile), Med 127) $2.95 


Free Slidefilms 


Free Slidefilrns (filmstrips) 
enric! ind t 


are listed, cla 


tithe ubject an 
e New, 1955 
Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms 


Authoritative 
hensive Easy to Use 


ivailable for $5.00 on 30 day approt 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph 10, Wis 





For Christmas Programs 
a new book of original 
Christmas- 

ocles 

BIBLE PLAYS ‘ices. 
with Seasily produced plays for 
all age groups Minimum of co 
tuming and staging PLUS 





Both for only $1 00. pp 


Gept. $1, Mublenberg Press, 1228 Sproce Street, Philadeiphia |, Pa 


Send this ad with $1 (0) to 











Books for Your Bazaar 


his month and next, high school librarians and Eng- 
the 
selecting recently published books to display during 
Book 
mation on the Book Bazaar program. ) 

To help librarians and teachers plan Bazaars through 
the fall and winter, on this and the following page we 


lish teachers throughout 


have assembled and listed scores of 


MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE 

DUTTON: Air Commando, Serge 
Vaculik: Best Detective Stories of the 
Year, 1955, David C, Cooke 
Bluff, Rolf Magener; The Tower in the 
Sky, Jovy DeWeese Wehen 

FUNK & WAGNALLS: Lost City of 
the Sun, Kenneth Sinclair; Search in 
the Desert, Franklin 

HOLT: Midnight 
nitzer 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 

Belle Dorman Rugh 
Adventure Doris 


Prisoner's 


Folsom 

Alarm, F. E. Rech 

Crystal 
John 


Shannon 


Mountain, 
Jewitt's 
Carst 
KNOPF: Billy's Clubhouse 
Hol and The Man 
Storks, Bessie F. White 
LIPPINCOTT: Mystery in the Appl 
Orchard, Helen Fuller Orton; Mystery 
of the Diamond Necklace, Elizabeth 
Honness; The Nameless Cat, Frances 
Richard Lockridge Sum- 
Robert Oberreich 
LONGMANS, GREEN 
for Danger, KE. D. Mygatt 
DAVID MCKAY: The Dagger, the 
Fish and Casey McKee, Electa Clark 
Hunter's Hill, Mary Nickerson Wallace 
The Tree House Watch Kent 
Klyce 
MACMILLAN 
ris Longstreth 


Marion 


Strange and the 


and Super 


mer 


Stand By 


Laura 


Mor 
Fair Wind to Virginia 


Dangerline, ‘I 


Cornelia Meigs 

FHOMAS NELSON: Carolina House, 
Elisabeth Kyle Dorinda’s 
Lilly Shutter; House of the Pelican, 
Elisabeth Kyle; Johnny on-the-Spot 
Donald E. Cooke; Mystery of the Old 
Thorndyke, Jean Waldschmidt; Off to 
the Gold Fields, Aileen Fisher; Trail 
from Taos, Loring MacKaye 

PRENTICE HALL: Lodestar Series 
Blaze Battlers, Stewart Sterling; Patrol 
to the Kimberleys, Fred Lane; Space- 
ward Bound, Slater Brown; Treasures 
in the Depths, Robert Uhl. 

WESTMINISTER: The Boy from 
Nowhere, Riner Gleason; The Captain's 


Diamonds 


country 


jazaars. (See page 6-T of this issue for infor 


Teen Au 
ance, Si 
tion 


will begin 


al and 


! 
Teac mcrTs On 


1955 book titles 


Secret, Harriet Weed Hubbell; The 
Case of the Purple Mark, Charles 
Coombs; Mystery of the Bells, Vardine 
Meore; Mystery on the Isle of Skye, 
Phyllis A. Whitney 
Bay, Adrien Stoutenburg 

WHITTLESEY: Lions in the Wood 
shed, Margaret J. Baker. 


TEEN-AGE 


DUTTON: High Hurdles, Janet Lam 
bert: On Wings of Fire: Story of Na 
thaniel Hawthorne's Daughter, Mat 
guerite Vance; Prudence Crandall: Wo 
Elizabeth Yates The 
Edwin Booth, Alma 


Stranger on the 


man of Courage 
Story of Young 
Power-Waters 
FUNK & WAGNALLS: Green Eyes 
Jean Nielsen; Star Island Again, Mar 
jorie Hall 
HOLT 
Lorna Hill 
well 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN: America |: 
My Country, Harriett Brown and Jo 
seph Guadagnolo; The Brookline Trunk 
Kent; Explorers’ Di 
Clark; When Men 
Citizenship Education Pro 


A Dream of Sadler's Wells 
Dusty Cloak, Nancy Hart 


Andrews 
rest Leonard F 
Are ree 
ject, Teachers College 


| Ouse 


Columbia Uni 
versity 
KNOPI 


ographie § 


May 


Ballet Bi 
Atkinson and 
Sfinson 


Dancers of the 
Margaret I 
Hillman; Elaine 


Campus 


Dodd, Mead 


according to areas of interest 
scrence 
Aviation 
How-To Philosophy and Religion 
both the 
will find in this list many books that can be assigned 


Mystery and Adventure, 
Youth Guid 
Romance and Historical Fic 


and Science-Fiction 


junior and senior high level 


for collateral reading, and many others which students 
will choose to read on their own 


Reporter, Doris Faber; Silver Answer 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Constance 
Buel Burnett; Stampede for Gold: Story 
of the Klondike, Pierre Berton; White 
Falcon, Elliott Arnold 
LIPPINCOTT: A 
Rosamund du 
Sky, James Ramsey Ullman; Moon 
flower, Mebane Burgwyn; Stories from 
Seventeen, ed. by 
LONGMANS 
Jennifer, Marjorie Vetter; Challenge of 
the Coulee, Janette Sargeant 
Threshold, Mary Wolfe Thomp 
son; House of the Pifers, Rebecea Cau 
dill; Pat's New Worlds Mic 
Kaye; Sixteen Is Special Ryd 
berg 
DAVID MCKAY; Adam Gimbel: Pi 
Trader, Helen Wells 
MACMILLAN 
Harriet Car 
( ookson The 
deLeeuw 
MACRAE SMITH 
S. Mellvaine 
Elizabeth Headley 
Line Doroth Gilman 
Have and Not Hold, \e 


Came lo 


Man for Marcy, 


Jardin; Banner in the 


Byrna Ivans 
GREEN Cargo for 


Graham 
Cire en 


Lor ige 
bernie 


oneet 


Against the Wind, 
A Grand Man, Catherine 
Rugged Dozen, Adele 


Cintra’s Chal 


lenge, Jane Diane's Neu 


Lowe lour-Party 
Butter lo 
sic Lyon VW € 
brance 
NELSON 
Paschal 
Pont 

WESTMINSTER 
Anne Emery 
beth Walden 
Helen Girvan 
L. Summers 
rison Kroll 

WHITTLESEY: Ride with the Sun 
U. N. Women’s Guild, ed. Harold Cour 
lander; Three Loves Has Sandy, Amelia 
Elizabeth Walden; Trails West, Edith 
Dorian and W, N. Wilson. 


Ameri a Cay inal 
THOMAS 
N trie 


( larice 


Promise of 
June Sally on the 


Fence 


Campus 
Daystar 


Melody 
Amelia Eliza 
Down Bayberry Lane, 
Operation ABC, James 
Summer Gold, Harry Hat 


SCIENCE AND SCIENCE FICTION 


CONCORDIA 
Evolution John W 


DUTTON: The 


j 


Genes, Genesis © 


Klotz 


Green Man 


from 





44-T 


Zarem 
Frederic Brown 
Martin and His Friend 
Ivo Duka and Hel 


Space, Lewis Martians, Go 
Home 
HARPER 
from Outer Space 
ena Kolda 
HOLT 
Donald | 
Lee Correy 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
Constellations, H. A. Rey 
KNOPF; Ark 
Hurricanes and Twisters 
Mighty Atom 


The Flying Saucer Conspir 
acy Kevhoe:. Rocket Man, 


Find the 


Clyde B 
Rob 
John 


of Venus 
Clason 
ert Irving The 
Lewellen 
DAVID MCKAY 
Science Stories behind the 
Scheib 
MACMILLAN: Star Ship on Saddle 
Mountain, Atlantis Hallam 
PRENTICE HALL: Book about In 
Egon Larsen Book 
Space Travel, William Temple 
about the Stars, H. P. Wilkins 
SIMON & SCHUSTER Golden 
Book of Astronomy Wyler 
Gerald Ames; Golden Treasury of Na 
tural History, Bertha M. Parker 
WHITTLESEY Atoms Today and 
Margaret O. Hyde; Elec 
tronics for Young People (rev. ed.), 
Jeanne Bendick; Now | Know, Julius 
Schwartz; Our Wonderful Eyes, John 
Perry 


What Happened 
News, Ida 


about 


Book 


pentions 


Rose and 


Tomorrou 


YOUTH GUIDANCE 
(Careers, vocations, education, self- 
improvement, manners) 
ASSOCIATION PRESS: On Call for 
Youth, Rudolph M. Wittenberg. 
DUTTON; Questions Boys Ask, Da 
vid W Amstrong; Your 
Physics!, Philip Pollack 
KNOPF: When Is Tomorrow?, Nan 
ey Dingman Watson 
LIPPINCOTT: All About Language 
Mario Pei; Its Time You Knew, 
Schultz Troopers A// 


Career in 


Gladys 
Denny John J 
Floherty 

DAVID MCKAY: For Immediate Re 
Careers In Public Relations, Ad 
rian A. Paradis 

MACRAE SMITH 
Judith Unger Scott 

PRENTICE HALL: Joyce Jackson's 
Guide to Dating, Jovce Jackson; Pick 
Your Job and Land It (3rd ed.). S. and 
M. Edlund 

SIMON & SCHUSTER 
Karning a 
Reed 
Guide 

WHITTLESEY 
Dress (rev. ed.) 
Made Easy (rev 


SEA AND AVIATION STORIES 


DUTTON Kurun Around — the 
World, Jacques-lves LeToumelin; Raft 


ke ane 


Cues for Ca 


recs 


Guide to 
Cunninghwn and 
School 


Living 
Lovejoy's Vocational 

How You Look and 
Mary Beery; Manners 


ed.), Byrta Carson, 


of Despair, Ensio Tiira; 2000 Fathoms 
Down, George S. Houot and Pierre H 
Willm 
HOLT: Defeat at Sea, C. D. Bekker; 
William Bridgeman 
My Compass 
Harry E. Riese 
Run Deep, Commas 


The Lonely Sky 


with Jacqueline Hazard 


Points to Treasure, Lt 
be rg Run Silent 
Fdward L. Beach 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN: Carry On 
Mr. Bowditch, jean Lee Latham 
LONGMANS, GREEN Detached 
tobert ( Du Soe, One 
against the Sea, Betty Morgan Bowen 
MACMILLAN: The Altmark Affair 
Willi Frischauer and Robert Jackson 
THOMAS NELSON: Sailor Rudd, 
tichard Watkins 
WHITTLESEY: The Boys’ Book of 
the Sea, ed. Nicholas Monsarrat; Diving 
Lynn Poole. 


Command, 


for Science 


ROMANCE AND 
HISTORICAL FICTION 


ASSOCIATION PRESS: John the 
Baptist Prophet of Christ Slater 
Brawn; Joseph, Slave and Prince, Laura 
Long 

DOUBLEDAY: Banners at Shenan 
doah, Bruce Catton; Eagle of Niagara 
John Brick; Eleanor the Queen, Norah 
Lofts: Flame of Hercules, Richard Lk 
wellyn; The Mistletoe and the Sword, 
Anya Seton. ‘ 

DUTTON: The Innocent Wayfaring, 
Marchette Chute; Love Taps Gently 
Janet Lambert They Stood Alon 
Story of Indian Stream, Henry D. Na 
dig and George Avison 

HOLT: Decatur of 
John F. Hinternhoff; My Lord Essex 
Olive Eckerson; Shadows on the Moor 
Isabel (¢ MecLelland; Westward the 
Frederick ¢ White Moc 


Louis Capron 


High Barbary 


Eagle Lane 
Casins 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN: Cromwell's 
Head, Olivia E.. Coolidge; The King’s 
Snare, Helen Lobdell. 

KNOPF: A Little Maid of Lexington 
(new ed.), Alice Turner Curtis; A Lit 
tle Maid of Newport (new ed.), Alice 
Turner Curtis; A Little Maid of Old 
Philadelphia, Alice Curtis; A 
Little Maid of On bec Alice 
Yankee Doodle Painter, 


Purner 
(new ed } 
Turner Curtis 
Anne Colver, 
LIPPINCOT) 
Hall; China Boat Boy 
Young Mary Stuart 
Marian King 
LONGMANS, GREEN: The Foreign 
er, Gladys Malvern; Powder and Hides 
Val Gendron; To See the Queen, Kath 
arine Gibson; War Chant, Dee Dun 
sing; The Wilderness Way, Merritt Par- 
Allen 
DAVID MCKAY 


Mina Lewiton 


Baker's Man, Rosalys 
Malcolm Reiss 
Queen of Scots 


melee 


Penny's Acres, 


MACMILLAN: Hannibal of Carth 
age, Marie M. Dolan; Where the Turn 
pike Starts, Harriett Car 

VANGUARD 
Ceoftrey Trease 
land: Historical 
Trease 

WESTMINSTER: Broad Stripes and 
Bright Stars, Marion Marsh Brown 

WHITTLESEY: Tl 
Dirk 


Vessage to Hadrian 
Seven Kings of Eng 


Biography Geottrey 


Young Voya rer 
Gringhuis. 


“HOW TO... .” TITLES 
(skills and hobbies) 


ASSOCIATION 
Skits, Stunts 
Larry Eisenberg; How to Lead Group 
Singing, Helen and Larry Eisenberg 
How to Plan Informal Worship, Winni 
fred ( W vgal 

DUTTON 
Space 


Fun with 
Helen ind 


PRESS 
and Stories 


How to Make Shapes in 
roni Hughes 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Own: Teen-Age Clothes 
and Gifts, Kay Hardy 
HOLT: Underwater 
\ inde rKogel 
KNOPE 
Zarchy 
LIPPINCOTT 
Pencil 
Chicken 


and Clement 


Make Your 
Accessories 


Sport, Albert 


Model Railroading Harry 


Fun with Paper and 
Joseph Leeming; Mr. Charlie's 
House Edith Thacher Hurd 
Hurd, 

MACMILLAN: Introduction to Or 
nithology Wallace; Out 
(rev. ed.), At 


George |], 
doorsman’s Cookbook 
thur H. Carhart; World Outside My 
Door, Olive Bown Goin 
PRENTICE HALL 
dening with Young People 
Kinney 
SIMON 
tist John 


Guide to Gar- 
Richard R 


& SCHUSTER 
Lewellen. 
VANGUARD: How to Draw Peopli 
Zaidenberg; How to Paint in Oil, Zaid 
Planes How to Drau 
Hogeboom 


Boy Scien 


enberg and 


1 he m 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
William 


Cateau 


PRESS 
Bible 


ASSOCIATION 
Tyndale, ‘Martyr for the 
DeLeeum 

CONCORDIA: Our Songs of Praise, 
ed. by Edward Klammer; The Practice 
of Sacred Music, Car] Halter 

DUTTON: The Boy on the 
Marguerite Vance 

HOLT The Second Miracle, 
(sreave 

LIPPINCOTT 
lagie Doane 

MACMILLAN Religion on the 
Campus George Hedley: You Too Can 
Win Souls, John A. O'Brien 

SIMON & SCHUSTER 


America 


Read 
Peter 


Bible Children, Pe 


Religions of 


Leo Rosten 





Are your seniors 


oriented to Military Service? 





y seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 
AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 


Military service can be made a rewarding 
f ‘ AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF — 
experience, both psychologically and voca- 
° “fe . The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
tionally, if students are aware of their Army Sctuoch Sratnsts thelial bec hintaan sie 


opportunities. Knowledge of what the Army The Occupational Handbook, U. $. Army 


(Available for teacher and library use only) 


has to offer is one of the keys to service ad- 
° ; High School Youth and Military Guidance 
justment. You owe it to your students to (Teachers’ booklet) 


acquaint them with the following facts of Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 
Army life. The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 


Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 


Did you know that: Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 


@ The Army wants every young man and woman at 
may apply) 


least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 
— ee , se ieeaininl AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
igh school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
’ . : y OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS — 


of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 


qualified ? Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
Army service offers an educational and productive trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
career? service and advice given them by their counselor). 
: — : May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
Army technical training provides the finest education nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 
for civilian careers? 
The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 

chological maturation; character development; edu- 


cational development ? 











Cam All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
4= Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 


co oe ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
$155.1 

The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


| The U.S. Army Talks to Youth Women's Army Corps 


[ | The Occupational Handbook, [| High School Youth and Mili- 
+ U. 8. Army \ tary Guidance 


# Straight Talk About Staying —] Opportunities Ahead 
4 in School 





a The Army and Your Education Reserved For You 


| 
and 


“position 
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What your hosts think 


tudents Tou 


The best school trips are usually a part 


of class work. To improve them, improve 


adult leadership, shrine directors say 


HE big bus rolls up to the entrance 
to the historic shrine. The door opens 
and out pour boys in garish shirts and 
skirts 
“Remember the teacher says 
together, The 
hours 

All over the 
is repeated thousands of times a year 
Mount Ver 
June 30 


girls iti blouse | and saddle shoe ; 
“stay 


bus leaves in exactly one 
United States this drama 


fo Washington's home at 
non between March 15 

more than 4.500 school tours. an 
umy of 180,000 grade and high school 
students. In New York the U. N. build 


oundgsters 


Core 


iv receives evel 


More than 


tab hig stuclents 


Tricore y 


ever before teachers are 


outside the classroom 


to see for themselves where history has 


heen or is now being made 
Hlow well do the 
ck its tine the 


Americas tour centers? Do the 


teachers and stu 


educational riches of 
students 
come prepare d to understand what they 


see? Do they ask intelligent questions? 


Do they make proper arrangements for 
arrival? Do they damage property? Do 
they eat unwisely? Follow up their 
travel with further study? To learn the 
answers to these and other questions 


Se holastic 


know most about school tours 


Teacher turned to those who 
the hosts 
We questioned the directors of 12 ma 
jor American tour centers 
Onl 


sistently as frequent or serious: | 


six problems turned up con 
Neg 
lect to prepare students for what they 
2. Neglect to write 
arrival and 


will see and heat 


in advance to arrange for 


for guide and orientation service. 3 


Failure of leader to himself 


1. Neglect 
with individual leaflets showing itiner 


prepare 
to provide tour members 
ary and what's « ype ted of each mem 
ittempts to pack too 
6. Group fail 


bers ) Peaches 


much in too little time 


to stay together 


Your shrine hosts see as slight or no 


problem Horseplay inappropriate if 


(Cvlonial Willlamsburg photes 


Students visiting Colonial Williamsburg, Va., get a quick lesson in 18th century 


cooking techniques 


More than 2,000 employees are on hand to greet visitors. 


School group in colorful costumes match 
Williamsburg colonial spirit, splendor. 


baggage, reprehensibl 


neglect of health and safety 


tire excessive 
conduct 
unwise eating, property destruction 
lack of group harmony, failure of group 
leader to show interest 
Summing up these judgments what 
do you find? For the most part the stu 
dents create a good impression But to 
improve student tours, the directors say 
improve adult leadership One wonders 
whether neglect of tour leadership 
training, in teachers’ coll ges or through 
in-service education, leaves tour leaders 
ill prepared to shepherd groups beyond 
the classroom 

comments from shrine 
directors still 
Coie ‘The 
narian throws a pall over the group to 
that the 
enjoy the tour nor 
On the other hand 


sets the stage tor 


Unsolicited 


ive us more guidance 


writes too-strict discipli 


such an extent students can 


neither gain much 


from it too much 
leniency chaos 


Other Comments 


e “Groups from small communities 


we the 
@ “Ineluc 


best behaved and ree ptive 


parent leaders in plan 
ning 
e “Bring 
planning through 
irangements 


make 
) 


estimate cost and 


pupils into preliminary 
vriting practice le 
ters to he Iping 


time, reading mate 
rial on the projected trips and diseu 
ng accepted behavior 

e “Give pupils opportunities for pre 
paring follow-up thank-you notes per 
manent records, and so on 

e “The best school trips are ustally 
a part of class work. The worst opera 


tional probl ms arise among those 
groups who take a trip for a lark and 
not for a learning experience 
Concluding on a cheerful note, many 
shrine hosts say, “During the last two 
years the general advance planning of 


visits has been excellent.” e 





when you know America BETTER 


Enjoy a thrilling class trip to 


HIS vear has been the “travelingest” 
in history for student groups, accord- 


ing to the nation’s railroads. One com- 
pany tells us it carried 60,000 students 
on school trips last spring; another 
50,000, Now that student tours are such 
big business, almost all major railroads 


You'll love America MORE 
| 


are offering special programs for | 


“ hools 

If you and your students plan to 
hop on the travel-and-study bandwagon, 
call in the experts to help you with 
your trip. Following are samples of rail- 
road services all these companies fea 
ture special low fares 

Baltimore & Ohio: All travel arrange 
ments made by representative. Special 
tours to Washington, D. C.; free guide 
booklet. Chesapeake & Ohio: All-ex 
pense escorted tours fo groups, espe 
cially to Washington, D. C. and New Start planning now for 


. the . : 
York City; itineraries for group mem our Nation's Capital You" toa rful experiences that 
bers. and monuments, fascinat ing ee wonder of h 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: All Government buildings museums and art gal 
expense tours to cities (Chicago, Omaha, For an even “7 
Annapolis, histori Wa enriching experience, plan 
New York. NV . illiamsburg, Virginia an a side trip to 
OW 18 the time to inte » orto l hiladelphia and 


in a cl; res 
1a Class trip to Washington Th t your « lassmates and teacher 
to supply complete inf. . The Baltimore and O} ——e 
information on travel arr 40 will be glad 
angements 


For added thrills —go B&O! 


- coaches, fine P fi 
stone. Pennsylvania RR: Arrangements comfortable air-conditioning ean ant fri 
d ing Diesel-E) 


‘ Present BAO 
for escorted travel to Washington courtesy. Rem 
West via Washington omber= 


await you in 
allowed shrines 
leries, Ma jest ic 
Denver, Kansas City) or state fairs; es 
corts on train. Great Northern: Complete 
itineraries planned; tours to Canada 
arranged. Milwaukee Road: All-expense 
escorted tours to Chicago, Milwaukee 
Soo Locks, Mackinac Island, Yellow Money-saving 
endly lounges ore available 


ectric Power, 
only B&O offers tray 


Enjoy 
and ever 


East and 


fine food, 
1D. C.; guide book, souvenir itineraries. e! between 


: : Otte 
Seaboard Air Line RR: All-expense ‘on tu aso 
( CLEVELAND 
escorted tours in southeastern states CHICAGO C) 


mainly to Washington, D. ¢ also New 
York City. Sample package tour from , 
Atlanta to Washington, D. C., for | ‘ Sp Tiamat 
$62.93 includes two and a half days of 31. tours Loursviis Oe incinnans mnie 
sight-seeing at Richmond, Williamsburg, Cmamission 


NEW YORK 


WONG O 
( PHU ADEL PHA 





Baltimore, Annapolis, Washington 


~peepirnenper des BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


tion’s capital, you can get special rates 
52-PAG 
Free i Where to E PICTORIAL GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 


for them at the Manger hotels Annap 

olis or Hamilton. The Annapolis, which 60 ites 9°! What to see! it’s oll 
booked more than 50,000 students last ations; street ma 

April and May, was recently remodelled 


especially for school groups. A public 


in this descriptive t 
> book 
P. Handy pocket-size — 


_— 
_— — 
i 
__— 
_— — 
_— 


ie 


t At FT 





address system in the lobby “briefs 
hundreds of students in several differ 


ent groups Washington.”’ 


"Pictorial Travel Guide te 
From Colonial Williamsburg comes 


Nome 


news of a $7,000,000 expansion pro- 
Orr Address 

gram planned for 1957 completion. 

New facilities will include a large in School 

formation center tor visitor orientation 

motor hotel, cafeteria, s Vinimning pool, 

dormitories for school groups, and car 


parking areas. We hope to send you a 





special report from the middle of the 





pool Auprey NOALI 








Washington Weekend 


ASHINCTON is a place where the — when you'll find hotels, restaurants and 
best things in your sightseeing life sightseeing less crowded and more 
are free. When you visit the nation’s enjoyable 
capital, you'll want to see the White Plan your trip with a map spread out 
House, monuments and other land- in front of you, a list of hotel rates, a 
marks of which you're part-owner schedule of hours when public build 


For your first trip to the capital, for- ings are open, and the booklet Destina 
get the Cherry Blossom Festival. Wait tion: Washington, D. C_! (prepared with 
until the stampede is over. Take your the N. E. A. Division of Travel Service 
trip in the mellow Washington autumn —all available from the Greater Na 


How to plan 
Your Washington trip... 





Your hotel headquarters in the nation’s capital can 
make your trip a glowing success or a miserable 
failure. When you choose the Manger Annapolis or 
the Manger Hamilton, you have chosen the best! 
Every year, more and more student groups find the 
Manger Hotels in Washington the highlight of 
their trip. 


Tn the Heart, of the Citi 


One of the Capital's most modern hotels, the completely air-conditioned 
Manger Annapolis is just a stone's throw from important business, 
government and theatrical centers. 400 air-conditioned rooms with 
bath, circulating ice water and radio, many with TV. 


14TH AT K STREET, MB. WwW. 


In one of the Capital's pleasantest and most convenient locations, the 
Manger Hamilton. is a short walk from theatrical, financial and shopping 
districts, and many important government buildings. 300 air-conditioned 
gooms with private bath, circulating ice water and radio. Many have 
television. 








WRITE FOR PICTORIAL 
BROCHURES AND 
SPECIAL RATES ... 
EITHER AMERICAN 
OR EUROPEAN PLAN. 


LL a a oo oe 











tional Capital Committee, 1616 K St 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Another 
handy booklet is the B & O Railroad's 
Pictorial Guide to Washington, D. ¢ 
use coupon on page 54-T for a free 
copy ) 

Not all public buildings are open on 
Saturday, but you'll be able to tour 
your first ports of call, the Capitol and 
the White House, just two of the many 
places listed in material mentioned 
above. Across the street from the Capi 
tol you'll see the gleaming marble Su 
preme Court Building, and the Library 
of Congress where exhibits include the 
first draft of Lincoln's Gettysburg 
Address. Originals of the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence 
are kept in the National Archives, a 
short distance away. 

Congress is in session from January 
to May or July. If you want to see the 
Senate or House of Representatives in 


| action, call on your Congressman for a 


pass. Any time of year, you'll want to 
lunch in the Capitol’s public dining 
room 

If you sight-see on a Washington 


weekday, you can tour other nearby 


| Government buldings: the Justice De 


partment and F. B. L. (free tours of the 


| crime detection laboratories and a G 


Man's exhibition of precision shooting) 
the Treasury, and the Bureau of En 
graving and Printing where you'll sec 
thousand-dollar bills flowing freely 


| Open all week are the Lincoln and Jet 


ferson Memorials and the 555-foot 
Washington Monument where you'll 
tuke an elevator for al bird’s-eve view ot 
D. ¢ 

You can't see all of Washington in 
a weekend, of course, but you can 


| cover a lot of territory in a short time 


by taking a guided tour, then return to 
your favorite haunts for more leisurely 
visits. The Gray Line, for examplk 
offers an eight-hour tour for $10 which 
includes lunch and a trip to Mount 
Vernon. If you have more time, you'll 
want to look into Grevhound or Gray 
Line bus tours of Colonial Williamsburg 


| and the historic Yorktown and James 


town areas of Virginia. You won't want 
to miss Mount Vernon with its colonial 
gardens and famed vista of the Poto 
mac River, or the Friday evening pel 
formances of 18th century plays at Wil 
liamsburg this fall 

Whatever vou're looking for, whether 
it's the historic grace of Georgetown o1 
Senators and diplomats in action, you'll 
find them in Washington. And you'll 
return to take another look at your 


investment.” e 





Militiamen of the Newport (R. |.) Artillery Co., nation’s oldest active military 
unit, are both sightseers and seen at Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Mass 


10 Top Student Tours 


ie ATION is taking to the road 
and the rails more and more every 
vear. Whether 
or English, here’s a package of tern top 


you teach social studies 


student tours for vou to choose from 
attract thou 


sands of students each year and help 


meceas that hundreds of 

teachers with their planning 
Washington, D. C., 

Va.: first choice for 


and Mt. Vernon, 
vwearly half a million 
students each spring. Best tour planning 
iid is the free booklet 
Washington, D. C.! 
Greater National 
1616 K St.. N. W 

The United Nations: destination for 


Destination 
prepared by the 


Capital Committee 


nearly 1,000 school groups a year. Se 
Your Trip to the U. N.,” Scholastic 
Teacher 1954. When you're 
in New York you should plan to visit 
the American Museum of Natural His 
Information about N. Y. C. from 
Bureau, 90 


December 


tory. 
and Visitors 
N.Y.C.) 


om day 


Convention 
Kast 12nd St 
Chicago: 
for Midwest 
visit the 


excursion center 
Sightseeing stu 
District, Hull 
the zoo, the 
University of Chicago, radio broadcasts 


Lake 


events 


schools 
dents Loop 


House, museums 


parks 


and embark for boat 


Michigan 


cruises on 
(Information about 


from the Visitors Bureau, Chicago 
Assn. of Commerce and Industry, |} N 
LaSalle St 

Colonial Williamsburg, Va.: here a 
staff of 


lonial capital as an educational project 


Chicago 
entire co 


2.000 maintains an 


aids 
Direc 


Brochures, filmstrips and other 


available from School Services 
tor.) 

Detroit: The Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village in Dearborn, an 


amazing collection of Americana, mecca 
for more than 2,000 school groups year 


ly leaching materials available from 
the Education Department 
Boston restorations in 


Sixty 


landmarks 


and nearby 
the “land of the Pilgrims’ pride 
miles south of the 
of the old city 
ington and Concord is memorable 
Sturbridge Village, a re 
New England 
Philadelphia: 


firsts 


historic 
and its neighbors Lex 
Old 
creation of early 
horse ol sO pebaany 


that your students may well be 
dignified Inde 
Only 


park enshrines 


dizzy after touring the 
neighborhood 


20 miles away, a state 


Valles 


pt nae nce 


Square 


Washington's Forge headquar 
ters 

The Puget Sound 
Northwest is a 


school excursions. Most popula: outing 


Pacific 


short 


area: the 
busy center for 


is a steamer trip to Victoria, gent 

island capital of British Columbia 
Hyde Park, N. Y.: over 10,000 stu 

Franklin D 


velt’s family home, his grave, the F.D.R 


dents a year visit hoose 


Trtisctin of historic cdlo« titive nits 
Vanderbilt 


aids 


Library 


and the nearby Mansion 


kor write the 
Superintendent Roosevelt - Vanderbilt 
National Historic Site, Hyde Park 


Cooperstown, N. Y.: in the Leather 


information and 


Country of Fenimore 


This 


ston king James 
‘village of mu 
seurns includes Fenimore House, head 
quarters of the N. Y. State Historical 
the Baseball Hall of Fame 


Museum 


( oOpe;r s tales 


Association 
and the 
aids from the Historical 


Farmers’ leaching 
Assn 

If your school is in the Midwest or 
West, far from these “10 top 
tions, you can plan a short trip through 


W hue ‘ ls’ 
will 


destina 


Greyhound’s “Classroom on 


program Local representatives 


arrange tours complete with hotels and 


ide trips for sight-seeing. e 


- 


~ eee e ee ee ee 


TAKE YOUR STUDENTS TO 


chal 


NEW 
YORK 


See the wonders of this unique “city 
within a@ city A Rockefeller Center 
Guided Tour includes « thrilling sky view 
of New York from the 70-story RCA Ob 
servation Roof. Guided Tour, $1.50 
SPECIAL STUDENT GROUP RATE 
Guided Tour incl, Observation Roof 79¢ 
Observation Roof only 45¢ 


> 


Student rates extended to organized groups 
of 10 of more students, ages 12 to 20 
For further rates 
Rockefeller Center Guided Tour & 

Observation loof 0) Kockele 
New York 20, N. ¥ 
ee ee ee ee ee 


nformation and grou; 
write 


ee ee@eoe@gcweagess8 6s 8 & 2 aa 


oR aa 2 ee ee eS SS 


PROP PPP PPLE LLL ELELLELELELOLE ELLER EE 


WIN 
CASH 
PRIZES! 


Pell us about your travel adventure 
and Scholastic 
lravel Story Awards contest 
vou climbed the Matterhorn 
the Sante Fe Trail, or panned for gold in 
the Yukon 
You 


travel adventure—at 


Teacher's eighth 
Whether 


retriac ed 


enter 


we'd like to hear about it 


story about any vacation trip or 


home or abroad 
may win one of six prizes and be pub 
lished in Scholastic Teacher 


Prizes 


Entries should qualify for one of two 
lravel, or ( S 
lravel will be 
a first prize of $100; a second prize of 
$50 
traveling bay from the 
Ultralite luggage line 
weight magnesium and Vinyl plastic 

For details of the contest, see page 
8-T of Scholastic Teacher, September 
22, 1955. 


divisions: Foreign 


In each category there 
and a third prize of a week-end 
new Samsonite 


made of light 


PPP PLEPEELOPCLDLELEELOBLOLEPEOLEEEBE 





Talk 


|' THE name Phonotapes is new to 
you, we suggest you inquire into the 
this 
The 


and 


olferings of pre-recorded tapes 


company sells for classroom 


; 


use 


Th ve ve heard are two-track 
give you about one hour of list ning 


Social studies will be 
ested in an 11-part tape called America 


teachers inter 
Speaks. A sample of the readings; “The 
Bill of Rights 
Washington's Fare 
Daniel Webster 
tvsburg Address 
Nlost of Phonotape 
English teachers. Among the 
ivailable: Edgar Allan Poe 
The Aeneid; Everyman 
Wordsworth (38 Edgar Lee 
Masters from The Spoon 
River Walt Whitman 
Many of the 


University 


Thomas Paine 
well Address 
‘and “Lincoln's Get 
’ releases are for 
readings 
nine selec 

tions William 
poems 
(selections 
Antholowy 

from “Leaves of Grass 


readings are done by the 
players under the direction of Wallace 


> Record releases brought to our atten- 
tion recently: 

Chaucer: The Pardoner’s Tale and 
The Nun’s Priest's Tale delivered by 
actor Robert Ross is a superb reading 
in Middle English, another “first” among 
many excellent discs. An- 
other Caedmon release guaranteed to 


Caedmon's 


cast a spell over your English class is 
Katherine Anne Porter in a magnifi 
cent reading (complete) of her short 
“The Dewnward Path to Wis 
If you have not inquired into 


story 

dom.” 
fine offerings 
you've been overlooking one of the bet 


ter English “finds” in many years 


> In music called ethnic, Cook Labora 
tories has issued The Japanese Koto, 
Sounds of 
this rec 


Caedmon's wealth of 


another of the 
Our On 
ord, virtuoso Shinichi Yuize plucks with 
skill the 15 of the koto 


a Japanese noted for its 


company 5 
Times Recordings 
mazing strings 
mstrument 
purity of ton 


Iwo other recent ethnic recordings 


are Flamenco, a highly spirited guitar 
performance of this impassioned musi 
by the Mario 
The Faulse Ladye, six early 
Andrew 


Summers who accompanies himse If on 


Escudero 
Eng 


, 
Row Han 


young artist 
and 


lish ballads sung by 


the dulcimer 


. One ol 


Columbia’s better contribu 


here's why you get 


LONGER RECORDING TIME 


plus 


LONGER TAPE LIFE 


with LR audiotape on Mylar* polyester film 
= 


N™ You can get the extra length that many tape recording 
any sacrifice in strength or 


applications require, without 
new 


durability. For the Type LR 


Audiotape, made on |-mil 


tions to the classroom (not a new re- 
lease) is Pleasure Dome, an audible an- 
thology of modern poetry which in- 
cludes readings by T. S. Eliot, e. e. 
cummings, William Carlos Williams, 
Ogden Nash, W. H. Auden, and other 
name poets 

Dauntless International, a record dis- 
tributor, has a wide selection of discs 
for the classroom. One we have heard 
and like is Charles Laughton reading 
Tolstoy's short story “The Three Her 
mits.” Other offerings include two vol 
umes of John Barrymore Reads Shakes- 
Hitler's Inferno (mostly march 
with a scene from the Nurem 
berg trial); and The War of the Worlds, 
the famous 1938 Orson Welles invasion 
from Mars from 
the actual 
static and all 

Camden 
Niles 
bling Songs, a 
Americana. Mr 


a plano, sometimes by a 


peare; 


TrUSI¢ 


program as rec orded 


broadcast (« omplete with 


re lease d 
Folk 


rendition of 


has 


John 


and Gam- 


Jacob 
Sings American 
fine early 
Niles is accompanied 
sometimes bs 
dul Wner 

Ihe NCTE is 
The Pit and the 
Gilbert Highet. In our judgment Mr: 
Highet falls short of the high mark he 
usually maintains in his WOXR radio 


es 


currently offering Poe’s 


Pendulum read by 


i Ss 


R. G 





TESTS AT 75 F, 90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
Yield Strength 


awe 


The above test data, taken under conditions of summer 
humidity, show the marked superiority of LR Audiotape. 


“Mylar,” actually has greater strength than even the conven- 


tional plastic-base tape of 50% greater thickness. Breaking Strength 


This Longer Recording Audiotape is now available in 900, TU eee 
1800 and 3600-ft. reels, Test it 


on the market. In performance and durability, it speaks for itself! 


LR Audiotope 


compare it with any other tape 
Standard plostic 


base tope 
*Du Pont 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥ 
Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 


Trude Mark 
Tape on thinner 


plostic base 




















be TTING your own sound on film is 


now practical, convenient, and in 
With one of the 
recorder projectors 


Bell & 


sound 


expensive magnetic 
made by 
Howell, RCA, or the 
Victor 


own 


Ampro 
“Magne 
adapter for projectors 


you can put your commentary 


effects 


on motion 


sound and background music 


taken 
or on any of the films in your 


pictures you have 
yourself 
library 

Operating the soundfilm projectors is 
like rhe 
recording can be reproduced immedi 
ately 


CONSUMING 


operating a_ tape recorder 


without expensive and time 


processing, and it can be 


erased and replaced as often as 


like 


Doing a professional job of putting 


you 


sound on film isn’t a one-man project 
unless you happen to have more hands 
and longer arms than most people You 
ought to have at least three assistants 
one to operate the recorder-projector, 
one at the microphone some distance 
away from the projector (preferably in 
another room), and one to operate the 
and sound effects turntables. 

An excellent to find out 


you can and cannot do with a magnetic 


music 
way what 
recorder projector is to splice up a test 
strip of 50 or 100 feet of film, have it 
striped with the magnetic sound coat 
ing, and when it comes back from the 
striping 


laboratory, play with it until 


your production thoroughly 


with 


cTew Is 
familiar every operation in re- 

William J. Temple, of the Speech 
Department of Brooklyn (N. Y.) Col- 
lege, is a contributing editor to Scho- 


lastic Teacher 


Put Your Own 


Cound 


on Film 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


No, today you don’t have to be a technician. 


New machines make the job easy, inexpensive 


Courtesy RCA Victor 


cording, reproduction, erasing and re- 


recording. Practice until no one has to 
stop and think about switches 
When dub 
onto your film, set up the projector in 
booth 
the pictures through the window to the 


youre ready to sound 


your radio control and project 


screen in the studio. The narrator and 
his microphone should be in the studio 
so the projector noise will not be picked 
up on the sound track. The turntables 


ol tap recorder for ritisit and sound 
etlects plug into the projector or, better, 
into the mixer if you have one, (A mixer 
is an accessory with inputs for several 
sound sources and controls which regu 
late the 


If you are 


volume of eat h, } 


without such radio facili 
follow 


amateur film makers who have rigged 


ties, you may the example of 
up makeshift sound-deadening booths 


by hanging panels of rug padding 
around the projector and also around 
the narrator's desk. Portholes can easily 
be cut in this 
and the 


screen and each other. 


material to allow the 
narrator to see the 


If this kind of 


is not practical in your 


operator 


arrangement 
situation, the least you can do is to put 
your narrator as far away from the pro- 
jector as the mike cable will stretch 

Impress firmly on your script writer 
that the pictures should be allowed to 
tell the story 
to fill every There 
is no “dead air” while pictures are on 
Too talk is 
than too little. Time each scene with 
a stop watch and let your writer say 
what ought to be said about it in not 
more than two words a second of run 
ning time. 


and that there is no need 
second with words 
mic h 


the screen worse 


One of the joys of magnetic record 
unlike parachute jumping, 
it isn't fatal if you don’t do it right the 
first time 


ing is that 


If somebody misses a cue or 
flubs a sentence, you just stop, back up 
the film, With 
practice a single sentence can be in 
serted. Be back up the film 
several feet beyond the Starting point 
of the 
will be up to normal speed at the point 
Also 
remember to manipulate the recording 


and start over again 


sure to 


correction so that the projector 


where the revision is to begin 
controls so that you don’t inadvertently 
erase the sound on the preceding foot 


age 


Special “Special Effects’’? 


Once familiar with your equipment 
and the procedures of simple narrative 
recording, you will be tempted to try 
the more exac ting job of making scenes 
with “lip synchronization” in which the 
sound exactly matches the movements 
in the picture. One way of doing this 
is to have your actors speak their lines 
being 
after the 


veloped and striped, have them speak 


while they are photographed 


and then film has been de 
the seme words into the microphone 
while they watch themselves on the 
scTeecti 

As soon as you start production on 
film 
script, and camera crews will come up 
But here is 
where you should be careful 
larly if this is your first into 
the movie world, Save the tricks and 
“special effects” for 


your own school your mritishe 
with scores of novel ideas 
particu 
venture 
your second or 
after and your 


students have gained some experience.¢ 


third production you 








NIGHTMARE IN RED 





cast 





(/ANNAPURNA 


Actual fim record in color of Maurice Herreg’s 
Himalaya expedition, with « wealth of ‘behind- 
the-scenes humen interest and naturel histery 

the most territyingly beautilul pictures ever 
fe move across the screen —TIME Mag 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 


Foithtul adaptation of Dickens classic, by the pro- 
ducers of GREAT EXPECTATIONS and A CHRIST- 
MAS CAROL. Grilliently enacted by Englend’s 
leading stars 


LOST BOUNDARIES 


Levis de Rechement’s memorable sreen edaptar 
tien of WL. White's true stery in Readers’ Digest, 
Quiet oM minus ‘ of Ameri- 
con valves when contrented by soce — 








end many others 


Write lor FREE copy of 
his valvable 
seroures 


dy $ : 
contaias has 9 SENG 
cuit, LNA BATINGS. 


[=] BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


200 WEST°S7TH STREET, NEW YORK 19 


FILM STRIP 


CABINET 


Six drawer all steel cabinet 
Holds over 336 of the 1's” 
Individual compartments 
Individually indexed 
Adjustable dividers for larger rolls 
Olive gray enamel, baked on 


cans 


Write for Free Catalog 


Newmade PRODUCTS CORP. 
250 W. 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





i magic of 
| ginning of wisdom. The ultimate reward 
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inadequac y 


Continued from page 


let him explain the 
of the T\ 

Because the 
captive of the sereen the 


editorializing in a 


treatment alone 


viewer is an emotional 
problem of 
documentary must 


be stressed, Thi mu can do by show 


documentary tee hinicque s 


ng how the 


can be abused to persuade people to 
Have 
a hypothetical Russian propa 
ganda film called Nightmare in Red 
White, and Blue, in which racial dis 
crimination waterfront racketeering 
and comic books 
American 


in the 


believe falsehoods your students 


outline 


jtive nile hoodlumism 


as the essence of 


them then editorialize 


are shown 
life. Have 
opposite direction of outlining a docu 
mentary called Utopia—U.S.A., in which 
they present only the best in American 
culture, They their 
discussion of the TV documentary 


should not leave 


without a lively sense of how this pow 
erful instrument can be misused 

If the discussion questions suggested 
work with your class, your 


here well 


students should also come away realiz 
most of them know 
This 
without the 

is the be 


ing just how little 


about important matters aware 


which will not come 
Socratic 


ness, 
teaching, 
for teaching a TV documentary is a 
long range one: the satisfaction of hay 


ing developed in your students an 


awareness of and demand for the 


in mass communication 
| 


TELEMENTARY TOPICS 

Alexander Pushkin; the Revolution of 
1905; the role of the Orthodox Church 
Russian aristocracy II's lib 
Leo Tol 


Alexander 
186] 


non violence 


eration of the serfs in 
stoy’s doctrine of 
theories of 
Nich 
Romanov; Cossacks 
Kaiser Wilhelm 
Rasputin; ab 
Alexander Ker 
govern 
Bolshevik 
Whit 


exiled revolutionary; the 
Karl Marx; secret political police 
olas Il; House of 
causes of World War I; 
Il; Bismarck; Balkans; 
dication of Nicholas I 
ensky’'s provisional democratic 
Trotsky; the 

Archangel expedition 
Russians; Civil War; New Economic 
Policy (NEP); League of the Militant 
Godless; Deification of Lenin and Stalin 
collectivization; five 
kulaks 
tion of knowledge, art, 
Trials, 1930's; Andrei 
old Bolshe viks rise ot 
Soviet nonmaggression pact; 
Il; Polish atrocities; Nazi 
USSR; “Mother Russia” 
the Great Patriotic War; 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


On the 
From which do you learn more 


ment; Leon 


plan the 


year plans; anni 


hilation of the political corrup 
science; Purge 
Vishinsky; the 
Hitler; Nazi 
World War 
invasion of 
nationalism 
Lend Lease 


art form of the documentary 
about 


best 





the nature of Communism: Nightmare 
in Red or I Led Three 
lar, semi-documentary on TV? Why use 
old, blurred newsreels in a 
tary? Why not 
events 
The re 
documentary 


of Senate 


Inauguration’ 


Lives, a popu 
doc ume 

historic 
You Are 


does al 


recreate major 
as in the 


lV? How 


differ from live 


with actors 
program on 
televising 
committees, the presice ntial 
What 
issues would lend themselves to docu 
mentary treatment? Which would you 
most like to see? 

On Nightmare in Red: Did the 
nightmare 
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important social 


Com 
munists intend to create a 


Continued on page 





FOL KW AYS RECORDS 
World t ap wer of AUTHENTIC folk mu 
" RECORDS ine lu a THE ETHNIC FOLKWAYS 
LIBRARY which « ‘ select 

of ‘ 4 


i the f s SONGS TO G ROW ON ver for 
ebildrer \ .THOLOGY OF JAZZ «@ AMERI AN 
FOLK Mist INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE 
LITERATURE serie 

a of the lesues are original recordir 
PIDELITY 10-18,000 evcles ALL 
— psi are guaranteed for quality 

Y : 


HIGH 
rot KW oe 
of reproduc 


complete catalog write to 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP 
117 West 46th St.. New York 36, N. Y 











to DISCERNING 
EDUCATORS 


pessseseceessseuans 
cw.0.P 





Warr Disney | 


continues to offer many more 
high quality films to fit your 
educational programs. 


Schools across the nation successfully use 
Disney 16mm films in many areas: SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, NATURAL SCIENCES, DRIVER EDU 
CATION, HISTORY, MORAL & SPIRITUAL 
VALUES, MUSIC, Ani and others. 


newest releases 
TREASURE ISLAND 
NATURE'S HALF ACRE 
A WORLD IS BORN 
Enhance your instruction with these effec- 
tive teaching tools. Mail coupon NOW to... 
WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
lémm DIV. Dept. SCTIO BURBANK, CALIF. 


SENTLEMEN: Please send us your 
complete catalog of DISNEY TITLES 
and address of our nearest film library 


NAME 
ORGANIZATION 
ADORESS 


city 





CYRANO 





Continued from page 35-T 


The First Act 


loathe a 


bad 


sense “playing a 


Why 
actor? Is he in any 
part”? Why does he 

How IS 


does Cyrano so 


assume a role? 
speech about his 
attack on 


a defense? (Pages 38 and 39 


The Second Act 


first 


Clyranos 


nose seemingh aun himself, 


actually 


attraction to 
coutrast to the kind of 
How 


is the play progresses? 


How Is Rox ims 
Christian in 
revealed? does 


love ( Vratnw has 


Roxane ( han 
Does 


dlepe ndence 


Cyrano’s speech on his in 


“What 
me do?) inadequately account for 
know of his character? What 
does Le Bret find in the speech? 


would you have 
what we 
flaw 
(Pages 92-95 

lover which 
Although 
Cyrano is helping Christian 


Discuss the composite 
Cyrano and Christian create 
ostensibly 
win Roxane, how is he, on a deeper 
level, fulfilling his own needs? 

How do the different that De 
Guiche and Cyrano express their love 


their 


Wilts 


for Roxane define characters for 


usr 


Everyone in the practices ck 


play 


ception at some time or other to obtain 


something; Christian to Roxane 


Roxane to 


Will 


wed Christian 


to compromise Roxane. Is there any 


essential difference between these and 


the constant deception ot Cyrano? 
what is the significance 


himnse If 


In this regard 


of Cyrano's refusal to identify 


baleony scene? 


The Third Act 
De Guiche 


the Spanish enemy as a spy 


inn thee 


doesnt hesitate to use 
Cyrano 
refuses to disillusion Roxane about 
Christian even though Cyrano deserves 


W hic hi Is 


cyticisin oO 


her love more practical: De 
Cyranos “noble 
philosophy ? Which would you 
rather see in your friends? 

Meredith has detined the 
attitude that re 
gards human problems and complica 
“thoughtful 


Does Cyrano have this comic 


CGuiche’'s 


vesture 


George 
comic spirit as the 
tions as conducive to 
laughter 
spirit? Does George Gobe |? Jac kie Glea 
son? Milton Berle? Al ¢ ippr 

How does ¢ ranos duel with death 

page 240 hich he fights the 
demons of Falsehood, Prejudice, Com 
promise, Cowardice, and Vanity par 
allel his duel with ilvert in the first 
act’ 


After 


audien t 


Cyrano pa oft the 
in the first act, Le Bret calls 
“But 


him a fool, ¢ 

How can this line serve as 
a fitting conclusion to the entire play? 
Are 


desirable or 


yrano replies what 


a gesture! 
gestures in owl lives 
undesirable? e 


noble own 


De Guiche 
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New Films and Filmstrips 


NEW FILMS 


Churchill: Man of the Century—2! 
mins.; Abode of Peace—10 mins., north 
ern coast of Borneo; The White Fron 
tier British Northern Green 
land Expedition; Full Circle—14 mins 
of oil; Outward Bound—24 
two Outward Bound Schools 
Thursday's Children— 22 

children 
Advance in the Air 
The Singin z Street—1S mins., 
Edinburgh British 
Ro« kefeller 


17 mins. 
color, story 
mins., the 
teach 
Award 


minis 
ing deat Academy 
winner 13 mins 
SOLS by 
children Informa 
tion Services ) Plaza 
N. ¥, C. @ 

The Middle East: Crossroads of Three 
Continents China: The Land 
and the People Animals and 
Their Foods—10 Animals and 
Their Homes—10 mins. Coronet Instruc 
tional Films, Coronet Bldg 
il 

Arctic Seal Hunt, Fishing Arctic 
Style, Next Door to Siberia, Nomads of 
the North. Each 12 
b&w. Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif 

The Sound of a Stone—color or b&w 
civil liberties, effects of rumor and gos 
Board 

740 


15 mins 
10 mins 


Thins. 


Chicago 1 


Hiths color ol 


sip. Methodist Publishing House 
of Social & Economic Relations 
Rush St., Chicago, Hl 

The Pirogue Maker 
making a dugout canoe by hand, Cajun 
folk songs. Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 
W. 5ist St., N. Y. C. 19 

The Land Is Alive—life in the soil 
Birdlife; Drop of Water; Plankton; In- 
sect Form and Color, A. B. C. of Chem- 
istry; Light of the Impressionists—works 


12 mins., color 


of outstanding impressionists. Each 10 


Triitis 


Ave 


color. Almanac Films, 516 Fifth 


N. ¥, ¢ 
NEW FILMSTRIPS 


Enrichment Filmstrips— first six: Paul 
Revere and the Minute Men, Winter at 


A different angle to angling is shown 
in Fishing Arctic Style (Bailey Films) 


Valley 
the Constitution, Lewis and Clark Ex 


Forge, Our Independence and 
pedition, Louisiana Purchase, California 
Gold Rush. Color. Based on Landmarh 
Books published by 
Enrichment Records, 
Materials Distributors, 246 
. we” | 

Living 


Random Howse 
Enrichment 


itth Ave 


and 


Work - five 


guides and 


Right at Ow 
33 1/3 rpm 
designed to stimulate 


sound strips 
manual cliscus 
sion of everyday questions of choice 
ut problems 
The Jam 

Cat wil 


attitudes, advice looking 
leadership 


Ib | | 


and the future 
Handy Organization 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 
World We Live In series, color; No 
5—Reptiles Inherit the Earth, 62 frs 
No. 6—Age of Mammals, 76 frs.; No. 7 
Creatures of the Sea, 54 frs.; No. 8 
The Coral Reet, 12 Irs American Pro 
b&w: The Capitol, 62 frs 
Opening of the West, 55 frs 


file SCTICS 
American 
National Parks 
Vilmstrips, 9 Rockefeller 

Vena | 


Transportation, 67 trs 
65 trs, Life 


Plaza, N. Y, ¢ ALCONEN 


SPOIL IPIELELLELLOLLLLELELELELOLELELELELELEEL CEBEEEBECEBEEEEEEEEEEEEBEEOEEEOE 


‘“‘How I Teach’’.. . 


Contest Winners 


Included 118 Honorable Mentions 


headline in the Sep 
of Scholastic Teacher 
indicated that the list of 18 honorable 
How | Teach During 
School 


he aclinge 


4 misleading 


tember 22nd issue 


mentions in the 

the First Week of 
i complete list. The 
Mention read “18 
Honorable Mentions is 
100 additional honorabk 
and the 


contest wa 
1S Hon 
rable hould have 
lop there 
vere mention 
notified 

As explained in the September 22nd 
Scholastic Teacher 
judged in several stages until, in the 


final 25 remained 


awarded vinners were 


manuscripts were 


stage from which 


even were selected for the cash prize 
$1,000. This left 18 


scripts among the finalists 


totaling mati 
vhiie h Vor 
mention An 


total 


iwarded top honorable 
idditional 100) manuscript or a 
# 125 had 


manuscript ia been ad 
inced to the ‘ 


{ll how 
ent a 


Anthology of 


nl finnal five 
orable mention 
cop of The Neu 
Verse 
Throughout the 


Vinnie vere 

Por ket 
American 
Schol 


il] publish excerpts from 


chool eal 


astic Teacher 


prize-winning and honorable mention 


manuscripts 
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NIGHTMARE IN RED 
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Continued from page 


What 


Lenins caleulated 


wociety? vas dangerous about 


use of terror as an 


instrument of policy? What do we mean 
vhen we say that absolute power cor 
rupts men? Does democracy have any 
idvantages over communism in appeal 
ing to the underprivileged peoples of 
the world? Disadvantages? What does 
recent Russian history teach us about 
i nation’s lacking peaceful means for 


“ ttling differences? 


EXTRA CREDIT ACTIVITIES 

Read and report on paper-covered 
hooks 
Ceorge Soule, Ideas of the Great Econ 
omists (Mentor, 35¢); Bernard Pares, 
Russia (Mentor, 35¢); Arthur Koestler 


about Russia and Communism 


Darkness at Noon (Mentor, 35¢). For 
a complete list of inexpensive books 
ask your librarian for Paperbound 
Books in Print 
magazine 
“Lite in 
selection of 


edit a 
Toda 


pictures 


Using pictures 


photo-essay Russia 


and justify your 


as “typical.” Also compile il politic al 


cartoon essay. { sc Freedom Answers 


Communism, a 64-page booklet pub 
Scholastic 


discounts 


lished by Magazines (price 


50 cents each for quantity 
orders 
Write a 
NBC-TY 
City, New 
in Red 
On reading 
juclye Night 
mare in Red. Would you have omitted 
included others? Why? e 


wy 
’ 


Henry Salomon 
Unit Radio 
evaluating Nightmare 


letter to 
Documentary 


York 


basis of extended 


the 
the editorial selection in 


some topics, 


ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scho- 
i New York 36, N.Y. You will 
advertisers, For prompter serv- 


jee send direct te advertisers, mentioning Scholastic Teacher. 
otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalegues. 


MARES ELE LI SSIS TELE TE EEE EEE EEL Lee 


1, AMPRO CORP, p. 56-7 
information about tape recorder 

2. AUDIO DEVICES, INC,, p. 50-1 
Bulletin #211 on Type LR Audiotape 
3. BALTIMORE & OHIO RR, p. 47-1 


7, DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES, p. 42-1 
Folder on Sign Cabinet 





—.13. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 3-7 
Teaching aids specified from list on 
Pp. 3-1; 


— 14, NEUMADE PRODUCTS, p. 52-T 
Free catalogue 

~— 15. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS, 
p. 26-1 
Information about ‘Pay-Loter’”’ 
and grovp organization 

—16. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, p. 49-17 
Free information 

~—~17. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 
p. 39-7 
Free 1956 educational catalogue 

—16. TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, p. 7-7 

information on how to start 

@ TAB club; also kit of moterials and 
sample book 

—.19. U.S. ARMY, p. 45-1 
Booklets specified from list on p. 45-7: 


Plan 


_- 


— 20, THE WILDROOT CO., p. 42-7 
Booklet Turnabout (no. copies) —._; 
Teaching Guide (no. copies)... 

— 21. WORLD BOOK ENCYLOPEDIA, 
p. 25-7 
Free copy of cose history, “Mill Creek 
Evaluates Children’s Research” 

See p. 5-T for State Finance Co. 
coupon. 
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Free Period 


Growing Up: It Mark Twain 
who remarked that he 15 
years old he thought his father was a 

fool. When he the 
22 Mark was amazed at how 


had learned 


was 
when was 
‘ omple te reached 
age ot 
much his father in seven 


' 
years 
. 


Can You Spell Them? Rumor hath 
it that few teachers can get a pertect 
score on this list of spelling terrors. Try 
The list 
was drawn up some years ago by Pro 
Everett L. Getchell of Boston 
The innuendo 


picnicking, inoculate, em 


them out on your colleagues 
fessor 
University words 
harass, vilifs 


barrass rire fy supersede, re pellent 
* 
Grammar for the Birds: 


instead of “to 


If vou hea 
an owl hoot “to whom” 
who” you can be pretty sure he was 
born in Boston 


s 
Road to 
on Benjamin Franklin 
Boston. He 
He met a 
her 


From a girl's 
“He was 
Phila 


on the street 


Discovery: 
CSSA 
traveled to 
lacy 


born itt 
delphia 
He 


tricity 


married and discovered elec 


> 
Report Card: New 


authorities 


edu 


York City 


cational ure considering 
adopting a new type report card which 
requires cach teacher to submit a de 
tailed analysis of the character and be 
havior of his students. The traditional] 
type report card apparently doesn't 
give the parent or the pupil an adequate 
character and achievement picture 

We are all for progress. We are on 
the kids But we 


a poignant yen for those simpler and 


side must contess to 
less analytical days when a salty peda 
gogue could tell 
like this. First Report—Trying. Second 
Report—Very 


his story succinctly 
trying 

. 
Words, Words: 
reminded that 
have rather odd notions of the 
The 


minder comes to us from a teacher who 


Now 
children 
content 


and 


Words, 
then we are 


of our patriotic songs. latest re 
discovered one ot her youngsters sing 
ing: “My country ‘tis of thee . Land 
where my .fathers died, Land of the 
pills insicle 

A near cousin of this psychosomatic 
lad is the boy who began the Pledge of 


Allegiance, “Il Hedge 
e 


leg 
a legion . 


column in 


Period 


iv ai het 


“Free 
Scholastic 
this 
favorite 


wd ineu 
To help us prepare 
send in your 


other chuckle 


you think other teachers might enjoyr 


feature why not 


story, or any 
Address your post ¢ ard to “Free Period,” 
Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd St 
New York 36, N.Y 





GREAT BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 


Pocket-size books of proven quality, hard to find in classroom 
quantities, now available at only 22¢, 3lc and 44c, POSTAGE PAID! 


Think of it! A thirty-five book classroom set of, say, Red Badge of Courage 
costs only $10.85 in a pocket-size format compared with the regular 


school edition price of over $40. That's a 


ways than one! 


Scholastic Magazines’ carefully selected 
list of pocket-size books for school use is 
now annotated ap- 
proval and recommendation. The numbers 
following each title indicate on which rec 
ommended list or lists each book appears 
See key at bottom of page for identifica 
tion of lists 


to show professional 


FOR JUNIOR OR SENIOR HIGH 
1. TWO YEARS BEFORE Tf AST 


Classic of adventure on high seas 
et ft. 
THE MOONSTONE, Collins, 3 
SIX GREAT MOD. SHORT NOVELS 
Includes Melville's Billy Budd. 3 
THE ODYSSEY, Homer, 3, 4, 5 
THE SEA AROUND US, 3, 5 

, SAND & STARS, Exupery 


Classic by French aviator-author 


(22¢ 


(3l¢ 
(44¢) 


(44¢ 
(3le 
(22¢) 


ove we 


(22¢) 
(3le 


(22¢) 
(3le 

(31¢) 
(Ble) 


(Ble 
(31e) 
(44e 


1,3, 

. HIROSHIMA, J. Hersey, 1, 3°", 5 
. CYRANO DE BERGERAC, Rostand 
Hooker translation, 1, 3°, 5 
. OLIVER eet Dickens, a? @ 

. MOBY DICK, _e 5 

. TALE OF Two ‘eats, ‘. “a *, 4,5 

. JANE EYRE, 1, 3°", 

. A CONN. YANKEE ve Kino 
ARTHUR'S COURT, Twoin, |, 2,3 

. THE GOOD EARTH, Buck, 1, 3,5 

. THE LINCOLN READER 
Authentic narratives by Lincoln's 
contemporaries, skillfully blended 

. PRIDE & PREJUDICE, 1, 3°*, 5 

. WUTHERING HEIGHTS, |, 3**, 5 
. HOUSE OF 7 GABLES, |, 3**, + (3l¢@) 

. IVANHOE, Scott, 1, 3°", 4°° (44¢) 
. RED BADGE OF COURAGE, 1,3°*,S5 (316) 
SCARLET LETTER, 1, 3°, 5 (Ble 


(31¢) 
(31¢) 


21. 


——Recommended List Numbers — 


Numbers following titles refer to these 
book lists 


1. Beoks fer You, A Reading List for 
Teen-Agers — National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1951.54 

. Your Reading, A Book List for 
Junior High Schoo!—Noational Coun 
cil of Teachers of English, 1954 

. Henderd Ceteleg for WVigh 
Schoo! LibrariesThe H.W. Wilson 
Compeony, 1947-55. One star 
especially recommended. Two stors 
(**): doubly recommended 

. Chitdren’s Catalog. The H. W 
Wilson Compony, 1946.54. One star 

especiaily recommended. Two 
stors (**): doubly recommended 

. Patterns in Reading, An Anno 
tated Book List for Young People 
by Jec: Carey: Roos — American 
Library Association, 1954 











“pocket-size price” in more 


_" 3°’, 3S (3l¢ 


(3le 


. SULAS MARNER, Sete 

. KON-TIKI, 1, 2, 

. 20 GRAND imont éronues, 3 (Ble) 

. MEN AGAINST THE SEA (22¢) 
Nordhoff & Holl, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

. FOUR GREAT HISTORICAL PLAYS (31¢ 
wera pow go gonad til; Henry IV 
Parts | and enry V. 3 

. Four Gntat  spaatovis 
Shakespeare. Hamlet, Macheth 
Romeo and juliet, Othello. 3, 5 

. FOUR GREAT COMEDIES 
Shakespeare. The Tempest, Twelfth 
Night, Midsummer Night's Dream 
As You Like It. 3, 5 

. POCKET BOOK OF VERSE (3l¢) 

. TALES AND POEMS OF POE, 1, 3,4 (31¢) 

. ROBERT FROST'S POEMS, 1, 3,4 (3l¢) 

. GREAT ESSAYS (31¢) 
Fifty brilliant, delightful essays, 
ed. by Houston Peterson 

. GREAT TALES OF FANTASY AND 
IMAGINATION, Stern, ed (3le 

. ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS, 3 (31¢) 

. POCKET BOOK OF STORY POEMS (22¢ 

. SHORT STORIES OF STEVENSON (316) 

. AUTOBIOG. OF y OY rem 
FRANKLIN, 1, 3, 

. S* °RTER pahtierr’s SsamiLian 
QUOTATIONS 

. GODS AND DEMONS, Komroff 
Greek, Roman, Nordic, Celtic and 
Indian myths revitalized 


dle 


SPECIAL JR. 


40. WHITE FANG, London, |, 2, 
41. LITTLE WOMEN, 2, 3°*, 4°*, 5 
42. JIM DAVIS: smucoLen’s “CAPTIVE a2) 
John Masefield. 2, 3, 
43. MEN OF IRON, |}, 2, *y, 4°*,3 (31¢@) 
44. HIDDEN TREASURE oF 6LASTON (316) 
Jewett, 3, 
45. TREASURE iSLAND, 1,2,3°*°,4°*,5 (226) 
46. POCKET TREASURY or AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE, Botkin, ed 
. BLACK ARROW, 1, 2, 3°", 4°", 
. MUCKLEBERK y FINN, 1, 3, 4°* 
. BALDY OF NOME, Darling, 2° 
. BUFFALO BILL, Gerst, 3 


HIGH SELECTIONS 
Po 


IMPORTANT: Because of the low 
price of these books we can accept 
only orders for 20 or more books, 
mailed to one address. Remittance 
must accompany order, with one 
exception: An official school order 
for 100 or more books, signed by a 
principal, superintendent, purchas- 
ing agent or head of department, 
will be accepted without remittance 
and a bill will be sent later. 


Mail order to: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 


N. Y. 


r-*50 GREAT BOOKS ORDER COUPON-- 


Order books by writing quantity opposite the 
book number. Add up each column, multiply 
each sum by the 'ndicated price, then add up 
these results for TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED. 





TITLE NO, 


= 


QUANTITY 





2igiti¢ 


44g 


TITLE NO. QUANTITY 
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46-123 








books at 22¢ § 


Books at 31¢ § 
Books at 44¢ § 


TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 
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State 





IMPORTANT: This list is valid only until Feb. 29, 1956, 
PLEASE DO NOT WRITE BELOW 





Shipped 


Postose | 





“... the only Tape Recorder | know of 
that is to any degree boyproof.” 


—Rev. Edgar A. Bourque, A.A., Headmaster 
Assumption Preparatory School, Worcester, Mass. 


the Ampro Classic 
Tape Recorder 


When the Assumption Preparatory School 
adopted language laboratory methods, 
careful thought was given to the equipment 
which would be required. Investigation 
proved that only tape recorders could 
faithfully record each boy’s voice, play 
back immediately for analysis, and then 
erase for further practice. 


custom built 
for rugged use! 


But which tape recorder? All equipment 
would be in daily use by six different 
classes of teen-age boys, so utmost depend- 
ability was vital; the recorders had to be 
“boyproof.”” The answer was Ampro. 38 
units were installed so as to provide 34 
practice stations controlled by any of four 
master units, and as Reverend Bourque 
says, ““‘We are delighted with them.” 


Implementing your program may take 
one or two recorders, or multiple practice 
stations with separate control units may be 
needed. But whether you use them for 
language training or music, science labs or 
speech classroom tape recorders 
must be “boyproof” for consistent quality 
and long service life. On that point, 
and on every point, you too will be ciencunnnitid “eamba” tedbill 
delighted with Ampro performance Siteciedty Goo, Geatesehd anceitinn 


Write for further information and name Twe speeds —7' ips for highest 
of the Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer fidelity, 3% ips for long play. (Up to 
nearest you 3 hours with new extended-play tape) 

Automatic selection locator for rapid 
precision cueing and indexing 


Electronic tuning eye monitors record- 
irg level 

Built-in radio (optional at small extra 
cost) for recording direct-to-tape; use 
as radio only or tape recorder only 


’ 


ae) 22°) 2 Benen, | 2835 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


A Subsidiary of Genera! Precision Equipment Corporation 





